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BIOGRAPAICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE 
DR. SMALLEY 


The following memoir was found among 
ihe manuscripts of one who, like him 
of whom he speaks, now rests from 
his labours. It was written by the 
colleague and successor of Dr. Smal- 
ley,—the Rev. Newron SKINNER, 
who died suddenly on the last of 
March, deeply lamented by his peo- 


ple. 


Joun SMALLEY was bornin the north 
part of Lebanon, now Columbia, 
Conn., June 4th, 1734. His pa- 
rents, Benjamin and Mary Smalley, 
were both professors of religion, and 
sustained a good Christian charac- 
ier—his mother in particular was 
considered eminently pious. From 
her frequent conversations, he re- 
ceived early religious impressions ; 
but what affected his mind more 
than all that she said, was, his dis- 
covering her, as he entered a cer- 
tain apartment of the house, in a 
kneeling posture, engaged, as he 
supposed, in prayer. ‘This made 
an Impression upon his mind which 
Was never erased ; and when, not 
long before his death, he gave the 
writer this account, it was apparent- 
ly with the most tender emotions of 
ulial gratitude—ihe greatness of 
the man seemed for the time to be 
lost in the affection of the child. 
He also received very deep reli- 
gious impressions under the preach- 
ing of Mr. Whitefield, whom he 
heard for the first time when he was 
about six years of age. Upon hear- 
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ing him again, some years after, he 
was still astonished at his eloquence; 
but he was led to fear that his man- 
ner was better calculated to move 
the natural passions, than to produce 
a zeal according to knowledge. He 
observed, however, that the preach- 
ing of Mr. Whitefield gave a reality 
to things invisible, which he had not 
beforeseen. In the judgment of his 
own minister, the Rev. Eleazar 
Wheelock,* he became pious ata 
very early period ; but this he him- 
self always thought doubtful; and 
he did not build his hope upon what 
he then experienced. 

As it is both pleasant and instruct- 
ive to trace the progress of great 
minds from the first dawnings of in- 
tellect to their highest attainments, 
it is to be regretted that this cannot 
be done in the present instance. Of 
his early advantages little is now 
known; but they were, probably, 
no greater than what were then com- 
mon. When young, he was put out 
to learn one of the mechanic arts, 
which he might have pursued 
through life, had not God designed 
him fora different employment, and 
found for him a gratuitous instructer 
in Mr. Wheelock. That benevo- 
lent man, perceiving him to be a 
youth of fair promise, kindly offered 
to assist bim in his preparatory stu- 
dies ; and at the age of eighteen 
he became a member of Yale Col- 


* The founder of Moore’s school in Le- 
banon, which was removed to Hanover, 
New-Hamyshire, and, afterwards became’ 
Dartmowth College, of whith hé was the 
first pregident. 
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lege. While an undergraduate, his 
father lost his little property, by be- 
ing surety for others, and be would 
have been constrained to relinquish 
his studies, if Mr. Stiles, who was 
then a tutor,* had not become his 
patron and benefactor. But pecu- 
niary embarrassments did not form 
the only, nor the least subject of 
his anxiety, during that period. His 
mind was extremely exercised upon 
the things of religion, especially 
upou the doctrines of human deprav- 
itv, election, and moral inability. He 
was led to reflect that he had taken 
the doctrines of the gospel upon 
trust ; and, on examination, he dis- 
covered the opposition of his heart. 
After passing through a scene of 
darkness and distress, he perceived, 
by reading President Edwards on 
the Will, the distinction between 
natural and moral inability, saw the 
doctrines of the gospel clearly, and 
felt, as he thought, a spirit of recon- 
ciliation to them. He then experi- 
enced what he used to call his 
second conversion. From that time 
he dated an enduring hope of an in- 
terest in Christ, and while he was 
incollege made a public profession 
of religion. 

Soon after taking his first degree 
in 1756, he commenced the study 
of theology, under the direction of 
that faithful and distinguished ser- 
vant of Christ, the Rev. Dr. Bella- 
my, of Bethlem, Conn. ; and shortly 
after receiving license he wus in- 
vited to preach in the second society 
in Berlin, Conn. He was ordained, 
and a church was organized in the 
same society, April 19th, 1758. 
Thus in the providence of God, he 
received the charge of the church 
in that place in its very infancy, and 
he nourished it with * the sincere 
mnitk of the word.’ 

He married Miss Sarah Garnsey, 
daughter of Peter and AnnaGarnsey, 
of Bethlem, in 1764; by whom he 
had six children,—all daughters. 


al 


Afterwards President, 


One died in infancy, another in 
childhood, and a third at the age of 
38 ; the other three are still living. 
His wite, who was hopefully and 
proféssedly pious. died in 1808, jy 
the 68th year of her age. 

The first sermons which he had 
published, were two on natural abil- 
ity and moral inability, in 1769, 
These sermons were read with in- 
terest, andthey probably cast more 
light upon the subject, than any 
other publication at that time.* Not 
much bas been said or written since 
upon the same subjects which may 
not be found in them; and they may 
still be read with profit by every 
humble inquirer after _ truth. 
Though the author was then but 
thirty-five years of age, the sermons 
exhibit a maturity, depth, and rich- 
ness of thought, and a clearness and 
force of reasoning, seldom surpassed 
by persons of any age. ‘The sub- 
jects were then comparatively nev, 
and they were much less understood 
than they are at present; but the 
author of these sermons appears to 
have been complete master of his 
subjects, and he presents them in so 
clear a light that they may easily 
be comprehended. ‘To the change 
which took place about that time, in 
this part of the country, from semi- 
arminian to sentiments more strictly 
Calvinistic and evangelical, he 
probably contributed as much as 
any other man. The next event 
which deserves to be noticed, as be- 
ing intimately connected with hisla- 
bours among the people of his charge, 
was the special attention to religton 
Which took place among them in 
1784. The attention continued al- 
most a year, and about forty were 
hopefully made subjects of divine 


grace. Ofthat number, the greater 


part have fallen asleep, but some 
remain to this time, and still remem- 
ber with gratitude the unwearied 


* They were republished in England. 
translated also, and published in the Ger 
man language. 
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labours and fatherly care of their 
pastor during that period, while 
they ascribe the glory to God. The 
next sermons which he presented to 
the public, were two, in opposition 
to the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion, delivered at Wallingford, and 
published, one in 1785, the other in 
1786. These sermons, although 
they were designed to expose the 
fallacy and danger of an old error, 
cast new light upon the subject, and 
were read with no small degree of 
interest. In 1787 he delivered the 
Concio ad Clerum in the college- 
chapel at New-Haven, on the per- 
fection and usefulness of the divine 
law ; which was published and well 
received. His sermon, delivered 
on the anniversary election in 1800, 
contains some of the best practical 
remarks on the evils of a weak gov- 
ernment; and few sermons, deliv- 
ered on similar occasions, have ex- 
hibited more penetration and reflec- 
tion, or a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with human nature. Not far 
trom this time he received the de- 
sree of Doctor of Divinity from Nas- 
sau Hall. 

His first volume of sermons was 
published in 1803. This volume 
exhibits his characteristic greatness, 
and it may be said to contain the 
principal results of his theological 
studies He well knew in what his 
talents consisted, and here we find 
theirenergies concentrated. [nthe 
choice of his subjects, he was judi- 
clousand happy. Heselected those 
which best suited his genius, and to 
which he had chiefly devoted his at- 
tention. He attempts in this vol- 
ume ‘** to explain the leading prin- 
ciples of revealed religien,—to show 
their consistency, reasonableness, 
and importance ; and to guard them 
against dangerous misconstructions 
and false inferences.”? How he suc- 
ceeded in this attempt, the Christian 
public have favourably decided. 
But few, if any, volumes of sermons, 
especially upon the doctrines of the 
gospel, which are unentertaining to 
most readers, have received a more 


extensive circulation, or been read 
with more interest and profit. This 
volume exhibits the doctrines ina 
connected view, and it may be said 
to contain the essential parts of a 
system of Christian theology. It 
will be read with benefit by the the- 
ological student, and it would be 
found useful in every family. 

His second and last volume of 
sermons, ‘*on various subjects,’’ 
was published in 1814. This vol- 
ume was prepared for the press un- 
der unfavourable circumstances ; 
the infirmities of age had impaired 
the vigour of his mind, and, ina 
measure, disqualified him for that 
close application and those mighty 
eflorts, which he used to make in 
the midst of life. But even this 
volume reflects the light of his supe- 
rior mind, though it be as the light 
of the setting sun. 

Besides the writings which have 
been noticed, it is believed there 
were no others, which he gave to the 
public, except miscellaneous pieces 
in the Connecticut Evangelical Mag- 
azine, and a few, perhaps, in the 
Theological Magazine published it 
New-York. Of the former excel- 
lent publication he was for several 
years one of the editors. 

Dr. Smalley performed the stated 
services of the ministry, with very 
little interruption, till the autumn of 
1808, being from the commence- 
ment of his ministry, a term of alittle 
more than fifty years. After that 
time,.he preached occasionally till 
September 26th, 1813, when he de- 
livered his last sermon, ona funeral 
occasion. From the time that he 
finished his last volume of sermons 
for the press, he wrote but little, ii 
any ; but he continued to read daily 
and with avidity, till he was disabled 
by a paralytic shock. ‘This entire- 
ly deprived him of his reason for a 
few days; and it was never fully 
restored, though he had some lucid 
intervals, in which he expressed his 
submission to the will of God and 
an humble hope of an interest in 
Christ. Fromthe time of this at- 
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fack he lingered about nine days, 
till the first of June, 1820, when he 
finished his earthly course, having 
almost completed his eighty-sixth 
vear. He had survived, by several 
years, every person who was active 
in inviting him to settle in the work 
of the Christian ministry. He had 
survived his public labours, and 
perhaps in the judgment of some, 
his usefulness 5; but it is not per- 
ceived how a person can live too 
long to be useful, who continues 
humbly to pray for the peace and 
prosperity of Zion. 

In his person, Dr. Smalley was 
rather above the middle stature, and 
well proportioned. ‘The expression 
of his countenance, especially of his 
eyes, was strongly marked with in 
telligence ; his constitution was dis- 
tinguished by unusual vigour and 
firmness. He was truly a man of 


genius, capable of original reasoning, 
and of penetrating where the way 
had not been pointed out by others. 
His perception was acute and clear, 
his judgment sound, and his memory 


in a good degree retentive. He 
was not destitute of imagination, 
though it was generally kept in sub- 
jection by the superior force of his 
argumentative powers. Ile hada 
logical mind, adapted to the thorough 
investigation and elucidation of deep 
and intricate subjects ; yet he hada 
vein of wit, which, though it was 
sometimes severe, was generally di- 
rected against such errors and follies 
as seemed, to him at least, to repel 
every other attack. His mind was 
hkewise distinguished by indepen- 
dence and decision. He thought for 
himself, and his decisions, because 
mature!y formed, were not easily 
changed. 

As a man, he had failings ; without 
them, he would have been more 
than a man. Like most men of 
strong minds, he had also strong 
Passions ; and if these sometimes 
carried him too far, he was after- 
wards sensible of it, and he endeav- 
oured to keep his passions in subjec- 
fton to the dietatés of reason and the 
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precepts of religion. His manners 
were plain and unaffected. In his 
intercourse with men, he maintaip- 
ed a strict regard to truth and jus- 
tices In his domestic and social 
relations, he was affectionate and 
kind ; and though he spent the most 
of his time in his study, he was fond 
of society, when he felt himself at 
leisure ; and his conversation, which 
was frequently enlivened with sallies 
of humour, was both instructive and 
entertaining. 

Concerning his personal piety, he 
said but little, and did not wish to 
have much said after his death. 
When he spoke of his religious ex- 
perience, it was in private, and with 
apparent modesty and distrust of his 
own heart. He was habitually in- 
clined to look upon the dark side of 
his character ; he fully believed that 
‘‘ the heart is deceittul above all 
things,” and this led him to fear, lest 
he should be deceived. In his con- 
versation and preaching he said so 
much about false conversions and 
false hopes, that some were almost 
led to doubt, whether he_ believed 
the doctrine of regeneration; but 
no person believed this doctrine 
more firmly, and he uniformly ex- 
pressed a prevailing and comforta- 
ble hope that he had experienced 
this change. He was utterly op- 
posed to high professions, and to all 
ostentation in experimental religion. 
In the latter part of his life, in con- 
versation with the writer, he observ- 
ed, that his having when he was 
young heard many say much about 
their personal religion, had proba- 
bly led him into the opposite ex- 
treme of saying too little. He 
thought it better for men to show 
their faith by their works, than in 
mere words ; and he appeared con- 
scientiously to perform what he be- 
lieved to be his duty. Of him it may 
truly be said, that his religion shone 
the brightest as his sun was setting. 
Thus, in this servant of Christ was 
hopefully united genuine piety with 
distinguished talents, which made 
him truly great. 
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As astudent, he was indefatigable. 
His health and strength permitted 
him to indulge himself in the most 
‘ntense application. His study was 
nis home. His time and attention 
were principally devoted to theolo- 
cy. Though he was acquainted with 
other subjects, the character and 
will of God, and the character, duty, 
and salvation of men, as revealed in 
the scriptures, were the chief sub- 
iects of his investigation. These he 
viewed as being more important and 
interesting than any others, and they 
occupied all the powers of his soul. 
He did not content himself with ex- 
amining a subject superficially ; but 
whatever engaged his attention, he 
applied to it the whole force of his 
mind. 

As a preacher his manner was 
not popular, especially with stran- 
gers; but «amends were made for 
this hy the richness of his thoughts. 
He was, however, very acceptable 
to his own people :—it was seldom 
that they listened to another with 
equal attention and interest; and 
under his ministry they acquired 
the habit of paying uncommon at- 
tention to public worship and preach- 
ing. The plans of his sermons 
were natural and clear, and they 
were filled with such ideas as arose 
out of his subjects, and with appro- 
priate passages of scripture ; so that 
his hearers could easily perceive 
the object he proposed, and how he 
attained it. His preaching was gen- 
erally addressed to the understand- 
ing, and when he made appeals to 
the conscience and heart, he was 
careful to prepare the way by im- 
parting all needed instruction. He 
was afraid of that religion which con- 
sists merely in zeal without krowl- 
edge ; and bis preaching was de- 
signed and calculated to guard his 
hearers against it. ‘To exhibit the 
truths and doctrines of the gospel, 
and guard them against prevailing 
errors and fallacies, was his great 
object ; and his chief excellence as 
« preacher, consisted in explaining, 


proving, and defending, those truths 
and doctrines ; and this he did with 
admirable perspicuity and force. 
The doctrines which he cordially 
believed and fully taught, and which 
formed the principles of his conduct 
and the groundwork of his hope, 
were, that there is one God, possess- 
ing to an. infinite degree very pos- 
sible perfection, and existing in three 
coequal persons, who made, pre- 
serves, and governs the world : that 
the scriptures of the old and new 
testaments were given by divine in- 
spiration, and are the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice : that, in 
consequence of the first apostasy, 
all men by nature are entirely sin- 
ful and under condemnation : that 
the Son of God, in human nature, 
made an adequate atonement for 
sin: that salvation is freely offered 
to all, and that all, while in an un- 
renewed state, reject it: that God 
exercises his sovereign pleasure in 
the dispensations of his providence 
and grace: that, from eternity, God 
chose certain persons to salvation : 
that men must be renewed by the 
Holy Spirit to qualify them for the 
service and kingdom of God : that 
repentance and faith proceed from a 
new heart: that al! who are renew- 


ed, will be preserved in a state of 


holiness, according to his promise, 
by the power of his grace : that ho- 
liness consists in conformity to God, 
and sin, in any departure from him : 
that disinterested love is the essence 
of holiness, and selfishness the es- 


sence of sin: that salvation is all of 


grace, through faith in Christ : that 
the ineans of grace are important, 
as it is in attendance upon these that 
God usually communicates grace to 
the heart: and that believers will 
be completely and for ever happy 
after death, and unbelievers equally 
miserable. 

Though few men have manifested 
more disposition or ability to go 


thoroughly into the investigation of 


intricate subjects, he was generally 
ready to stop, where the scriptures 
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and common sense would lead him 
no further ; and thus he avoided 
those metaphysical subtilties and 
curious speculations which are pre- 
scribed by no rules, and which lead 
to no very useful result. 

As a theological instructor, he was 
resorted to by many young men 
who wished to be qualified for the 
ministry ; and with him they pursu- 
ed their appropriate studies much 
to their advantage and satisfaction ; 
and laid the foundation of that 
knowledge, which, by the blessing 
of God, has contributed to their dif- 
ferent degrees of usefulness and em- 
inence. 

As a theological writer, he may 
justly be ranked among the first in 
this or any other country. Though 
the writings which he has given to 
the public are few compared with 
those of many other distinguished 
divines. they may not on this ac- 
count have less merit, nor be less 
useful. After the detail which has 
been given of his writings, only a 
remark or two will be added, with 
a design to present their character 
atone view. If the writer of this 
memoir does not mistake, they are 
distinguished by more than a com- 
mon share of originality, by depth 
and clearness of thought, by the 


knowledge which they discover of 


the truths and doctrines of the gos- 
pel, by common sense, and by sound 
reasoning. Asto his style, it was 
suited to his writings, which were 
chiefly didactic; it was concise, 
plain, and nervous. 
his publications are well known, and 
their merits duly appreciated 5 and 
while they have done much good, 
and may do still more, they have 
erected a lasting monument to his 
memory. 


ate 


RELIGION NOT SPECULATION ; 
A SERMON, 
Galatians iv. 18. 
It is good to be zealously affected al- 
way inagood thing. 
‘THe human seul is net a merely in- 
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tellectual existence. It has been go 
created, that it not only thinks but 
feels,—and the former is no more 
essential to its rational character than 
tlre latter. 

Every man knows that the teel- 
ings which he carries within him 
are excited each one in view of its 
appropriate object. The appreben- 
sion of impending danger produces 
fear; the prospect of something 
desirable enkindles hope ; the at- 
tainment of good inspires gladness ; 
and the contemplation of what is 
amiable, awakens love. [n all this 
there is nothing which we regard as 
weak or unworthy of the highest 
dignity of our nature. On the con- 
trary, aman who should be destitute 
of these affections would be deemed 
a monster deserving only pity or 
contempt. 

It is true, however, that these 
feelings are oftenso exhibited as to 
display a weakness no less pitiable, 
or a meanness no less contemptible. 
The emotion which transcends the 
object that inspires it, is considered 
extravagant or absurd. He who 
fears that which is not terrible, he 
who hopes for that which he has no 
fair prospect of attaining, he who 
rejoices in that which can add no- 
thing to his real happiness, and he 
who bestows his love on an object 
unworthy of his affection,—all be- 
tray, in the exercise of these seve- 
ral emotions, an imbecility of spirit 
unworthy of their nature. 

Though it is true, then, that pow- 
erful emotions, excited in view of 
trivial or unworthy objects, are the 
symptoms ofa feeble and degraded 
spirit; it is equally true that the 
strongest excitement of affection, in 
view of objects of corresponding im- 
portance, is perfectly rational, and 
in every respect as it should be. 
So that the maxim of our text, is one 
of the plainest and most obvious 
principles of common sense. It 1s 
good to be zealously affected always 
in a good thing. Itis entirely right 
and proper, that men should always 
feel deeply and powerfally when 
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subjects of momentous import are 
brought to their attention. 

My design on the present occa- 
sion, is to apply this maxim to reli- 
sion. It is good to be zealously af- 
iected in religion, because the sub- 
‘ects which it brings to our notice, 
are of sufficient importance to justify 
the highest degree of emotion with 
which they may be regarded. It is 
good to be zealously affected in re- 
ligion, because religion speaks to 
our affections and claims its tribute 
from them all. 

There are men, indeed, who hold 
a different language. ‘ Religion,” 
ihey will tell you, ‘is a rational 
thing ; it speaks to the understand- 
ings and regulates the actions of 
men ; it consists of doctrines to be 
believed and of duties to be per- 
formed ; and all this high wrought 
feeling is inconsistent with that cool 
contemplative spirit which a sub- 
ject so intellectual requires.” A sen- 
timent like this is as pernicious as 
it is erroneous ;—and it is with a 
view of meeting the error, and warn- 
ing you against its influence, that I 
have chosen the subject before us. 

Far be it from me to deny that 
there may be, or that there are, such 
things as superstition, and enthusi- 
asm, and fanaticism. The fear that 
dreads, it knows not what, is asuper- 
stitious terror. The joy or the hope 
that kindles, it knows not why, is the 
fervour of enthusiasm. ‘The zeal 
that glows, it knows not wherefore, 
isthe zeal of a fanatic. And in the 
same way all those emotions which 
are inspired by imperfect or false 
conceptions of the objects with which 
religion is conversant, may be classed 
under the same denomination, and 
condemned in the same sentence,— 
ws being at once inconsistent with 
‘eason and unworthy of religion. 

Butin making this concession, | 
ain very far from granting that all 
religious feeling is irrational, or that 
the gospel of the grace of God isa 
inere matter of speculation, simply 
lesigned to exercise the logical in- 





genuity of those who receive it. On 
the contrary, I maintain, first, that 
the subjects which the gospel brings 
to our view, are in themselves adapt- 
ed to awaken the mightiest feelings 
of the heart ;--and, secondly, that 
God has revealed them for this very 
purpose. 

First then, what are the subjects 
which these men would have us re- 
gard in the cool spirit of abstract con- 
templation ? They are, in brief, 
the things that belong to our ever- 
lasting peace. They are our own 
guilt and ruin, the character and 
purposes of God our Sovereign, the 
throne of judgment with its terrors, 
and eternity with its retributions. 
Now I ask, are these things nothing 
but matter for ingenious speculation? 
I know a thousand cold and fanciful 
theories have been formed about 
these things; butsuch theories are 
no part of religion, as it stands in the 
Bible. Religion brings us no meta- 
physical questions about the nature 
of responsibility or the freedom of 
the will ;—it tells us, the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. It comes tous, 
not with abstract inquiries about the 
precise period at which moral agen- 
cy begins ; but with the plain and 
tangible averment that all have sin- 
ned and come short of the glory of 
God. Instead of perplexing us with 
speculations on the manner of the 
divine agency, it assures us_ that 
God is the judge of all the earth, 
and that he doeth all things accord- 
ing tothe counsel of bis own will. 
It does not attempt to decide wheth- 
er the soul consists of dispositions or 
of exercises ; but it does very dis- 
tinctly and palpably hold forth that 
without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord. It does not condescend 
to read us lectures on the mode of 
the divine existence, or on the na- 
ture of the divine substance,—nor 
yet to explain for the satisfaction of 
human curiosity, how the divinity 
could become incarnate ; but it does 
tell us with a solemnity as awful as 
it is intelligible, now that God is Tove. 
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and now that he is aconsuming fire ; 
—it does tell us now that the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven 
against all unrighteousness and un- 
godliness of men, and now that he 
so loved the world that he gave his 
Son to die ;— it does tell us that the 
Word which was in the beginning, 
and was with God, andwas God, be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us, that 
he died for our offences, and rose 
for our justification. It answers no 
abstruse queries touching the exist 
ence and identity of separate spir- 
its; but it tells us ina voice from 
eternity, “I saw a great white 
throne, and him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven 
fled away ; and there was found no 
place for them. And I saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before 
‘God: andthe books were opened ; 
and another book was opened, which 
is the book of life : and the dead 
were judged out of those things 
which were written in the books, 
according to their works. And the 
sea gave up the dead which were in 


it; and death and hell gave up the 
dead which were in them : and they 
were judged every man according to 


their works.—And whosvever was 
not found written in the book of life 
wis cast into the lake of fire.” 

Now my assertion is, that religion 
is mainly conversant with topics 
hike these— plain and simple as the 
elements of truth, and yet momen- 
fous as eternity :—and my question 
is, Whether such a religion is merely 
and solely a matter of abstract specu- 
lation. J ask if in all this, there is 
nothisg to awaken emotion. I[ ask 
if itis not guod to be zealously af- 
fected in respect to subjects like 
these ;—if it is irrational orsupersti- 
tious for the sinner to tremble at the 
threatening of Jehovah ;—if it is 
absurd or enthusiastic for the be- 
lever to rejoice in the forgiving 
grace of God, or to kindle with hope 
when Jesus sets open before him 
the gates of paradise. J] ask if it is 
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weakness to love him who first loy. 
ed us and gave his Son to die for us ; 
—if it is extravagance to bow down 
in the ecstacy of praise at the cross 
of Immanuel, orto rise in the rap- 
ture of devotion to the throne of Him 
who liveth foreverand ever. [ask 
if any intensity of emotion can trans- 
cend the import of these motives ; 
— if it is possible to regard with too 
deep a terror the frown of Him who 
sitteth on the throne ;—what glad- 
ness can be too great when the 
emancipated culprit walks forth in the 
light and liberty of the sons of God ; 
—what inspiration of hope too thrill- 
ing when Jesus beckons us on to 
partake of his glory ;—what grati- 
tude or love too fervent to requite 
the love of him at whose death for 
us, the heavens were shrouded, and 
the earth yawned to heave forth 
from their graves the bones of them 
who slept ? 

I now proceed to say, secondly, 
that the design of God in revealing 
the truths of religion, is to awaken 
the affections of men. The gospel 
is what at the first glance it seems 
to be—an expedient to rescue man 
from guilt and ruin. To accomplish 
this, the interests of God’s moral 
government must be secured, and 
the character of man must be chang- 
ed. The one_ object was attained 
by the great sacrifice of Calvary ;— 
for the attainment of the other, Je- 
hovah arrays himself in the habill- 
ments of mercy and pleads with man. 
This he does, not to bring his under- 
standing from one tenet of abstract 
philosophy to another, but to con- 
vert his heart from sin to holiness. 
The change to be wrought 1s not 
merely intellectual but moral ; and 
therefore he speaks to the affections, 
on which the moral character de- 
pends. ‘The change which he seeks 
to accomplish is neither trivial nor 
transient; if it were, a slight and 
brief excitement were enough,—it is 
nothing less than the complete re- 
neéwal of bis soul ; and this chapge: 
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so deep and thorough, must be 
wrought, if at all, inthe brief mo- 
ment of his earthly existence. 

Now such a change as this, a 
change involving a thorough reno- 
yation of moral character, can be 
brought about only by the influence 
of motives—-motives that speak loud 
ly to all the affections of the man. 
And in proportion to the greatness 
of the change must be the power of 
the motives. Accordingly we find 
that God is pleading with men by 
the most various and the most af- 
fecting considerations. We have 
already glanced atthe nature of these 
motives. They speak to all that 
can be kindled or moved within us— 
to fear and love, to gratitude and 
hope. God does indeed say, ‘*‘ come 
and let us reason together,”’ but he 
reasons with you to bring you to re- 
pentance. His arguments are the 
arguments of one who would kindle 
emotion. ‘* Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ;—though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.”— 
‘“ But ifye refuse and rebel, ye shall 
be devoured with the sword ; for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it.’ Religion zs a rational thing. 
The Bible is full of such reasoning 
as this. God employs rational con- 
siderations with his creatures to 
alarm their fears, to kindle their de- 
sires, to secure their love. Open 
the book of God and tell me what is 
its design 2? Why was it written in 
characters of light? What is its 
purport ? What doctrine does it 
reveal ; what important fact does it 
record, which does not speak to the 
attentive and believing sinner in 
tones of overwhelming terror, or in 
the accents of subduing tenderness ? 

Here then I come to the inquiry 
—if these things are so, if God ts 
striving with man to bring him to re- 
pentance and to renovate his whole 
moral character, and if for this pur- 
pose he has arrayed before him ev- 
ery motive that is calculated deeply 
and powerfully to excite his affec- 
tons; how, think you, does he de- 
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sign that this revelation of his shall 
be regarded by those to whom it 
speaks? Has he given it to bea 
mere matter of abstract contempla- 
tion ? Is he well satished that it 
should become a subject to exercise 
the curiosity of the inquisitive, or to 
sharpen the ingenuity of the shrewd P 
Will his purpose be answered if men 
refuse to make of the Bible any 
thing more thana text-book of phi- 
losophical discussion? When he 
commands men every where to re- 
pent, will he be well pleased if they 
only speculate on the difference be- 
tween moral and physical ability P 
When he tells them of the dying 
love of Jesus ; willit be all that he 
seeks, if they learn to demonstrate 
from his words the deity ef the Sav- 
iour, or the efficacy of his atone- 
ment ? When he tells them to be- 
lieve and be saved, and urges them 
to lay hold on the hope set before 
them ; is it enough for them to argue 
the subject, and discuss the various 
kinds of faith, even if it be done with 
the orthodoxy of Paul? When he 
warns them to flee from the wrath 
to come; will it be enough if they 
are only able to prove the eternity 
of future punishments, even though 
it be to the silencing and utter con- 
fusion of gainsayers ? In short, was 
the Bible given merely that men 
might have a text-book in theology, 
and that they might busy themselves 
in collecting and classifying its prin- 
ciples, and in declaring and defend- 
ing its doctrines? And if these 
questions must be answered in the 
negative, does it not follow that it 
is good to be zealously affected in 
religion, and that the sentiment 
which maintains that religion ought 
ever to be regarded in the spirit of 
cool contemplation, is a radical and 
dangerous error ? 

1 have endeavoured to meet this 
error by two distinct arguments. 
First, the subjects of religion are the 
most important, and the most deep- 
ly interesting in which the human 
mind can be engaged ; they relate 
to all that is awful, and all that is 
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adorable in the character of God, 
and to all thatis momentous in our 
own eternal destiny ;--and_ there- 
fore they are worthy to, be regarded 
with the deepest and most powerful 
emotion. 
God in the religion which he has re- 
vealed is to renovate the moral 
character ; but, as the moral charac- 
ter consists in the affections, the im- 
provement or renovation of that 
character must depend on the exer- 
cise of these affections ; and there- 


fore to convert the great motives of 


religion into subjects for nothing but 
dead argument and unfeeling dis- 
cussion, is to defeat the purpose for 
which God revealed them. In both 
arguments the conclusion is one 35- 

it is good to be zealously affected in in 
the things of religion. 

Let me not be told that I am con- 
tending with a mere shadow, and that 
the error of which I speirk has no 
defenders, and is rarely if ever 
avowed. I know it may be difficult 
to find a man who will distinctly aver 
and deliberately maintain that all re- 
ligious feeling is enthusiasm, or that 
the gospel contains nothing but a 

system of speculative opinions ; but 

ut the same time | ask, what great 
difference there is, in effect, between 
the silent disregard and total obli- 
vion of the truth, and the open avow- 
al of error? If men do in fact 
value the Bible only as it gives them 
themes for discussion and an arena 
lor controversy, it matters little 
whether they declare the opinion or 
deny it. It may be openly disa- 
vowed ; but may it not at the same 
{ime exist in its influence, and lead 
down to perdition tie very men 
who refuse to acknowledge it as 
true? ‘The opinion does exist, and 
i see it operating daily around me 
with a deadly energy. I see it in 
the church of God. and in the con- 
gregation of the ungodly. I see it 
operating to shut out the believer 
from allimprovement and spiritual 
enjoyment, and to harden the heart 
of the impenitent til! the day of eter- 
nal destruction 
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Secondly, the design of 
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There is a kind of preaching 
which has no relation to practical 
godiiness. Perhaps it has been at 
some time your lot to listen to such 
sermons. ‘The preacher may have 
been acute in investigation, perspi- 
cuous in his statements, ingenious in 
illustration, forcible in argument, 
and in the doctrines of his creed 
evangelical ; but his preaching was 
not the gospel of Christ in its sim. 
plicity and power,—it quickened 
no believer, it reformed no profii- 
gate, 1t converted no sinner from 
the error of his ways. The Chris 
tian, who came that his devout af: 
fections might be stirred within him, 
that his faith might look forth on 
eternity with a clearer and intenser 
gaze, that his hope might wax 
brighter and stronger, that his love 
might be kindled to a purer and a 
holier flame, and that thus he might 
be girded with a power to resist 
temptation and to overcome the 
world,—beard only some cold and 
abstract debate, as far removed from 
the sanctifying energy of the gospel, 
as the feelings of the preacher were 
from the enrapturing inspiration of 
a prophet. ‘The impenitent sinner, 
who came impelled by habit or by 
the power of a transient curiosity, 
heard nothing to alarm his fears, 
nothing to awaken his conscience, 
nothing to bring him submissive to 
the feet of Jesus. Instead of being 
persuaded by the terrors of the 
Lord, he heard some abstruse pro- 
position touching the mode of the 
divine operation, most inappropr! 
ately defended, or perhaps refuted 
with the same irrelevance. Instead 
of being convicted of his own utter 
alien: tion from God, he was amuse? 
with scholastic subtilties respecting 
the tastes and exercises of the soul. 
Instead of being commanded in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and with 
the spirit and power of his apostles, 
to repent and be converted ; he 
slumbered and slept, while the 


preacher was spending his ingenuity 
on the question whether faith pre- 
conversion, or 


cedes conversic! 
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fyith. If you have ever seen a 
preacher like this, you have seen 
one who had mistaken the whole 
character of religion, and forgotten 
that wherein its very essence con- 
sists ; and who, though he might 
not avow it in terms, did yet pro- 
claim it 1m practice, that the Bible 
was given to be the occasion of in- 
genious speculation, and that the 
creat end of preaching is to initiate 
mankind into the endless mazes of an 
abstruse and uupractical philosophy. 

Let me not be misunderstood. 1 
donot deny the importance of in- 
structive preaching or of doctrinal 
preaching. I will go as tar as any 
man in saying that the sermons, 
however numerous or popular ihey 
may be, which teach nothing, prove 
nothing, affirm nothing, are a mere 
mockery of the awful inport of the 
gospel. ILsay, let the doctrines be 
preached, but let every man see to 
it that he preaches the doetrines of 
the gospel, and not the doctrines of 
his owa metaphysics. The doctrines 
of the gospel are doctrines of amaz- 
ing import and of awful solemnity. 
Let them be listened to with that 
spirit of rapt and believing attention 
which their importance demands, 
and they are the wisdom of God and 
ihe power of God to salvation. And 
inthe fact that they are so often 
preached, and preached to little pur- 
pose, I find a lamentable proof that 
a deep and fearful error is abroad— 
the error which regards these doc- 
trines as simply matters of specula- 
tion. 

| have seen a professor of religion 
who seemed well nigh dead to the 
great motives of the gospel. He 
read his Bible much, and the vol- 
umes of theological discussion more. 
He was punciual in his attendance 
on public worship, and a careful 
listener to the preaching of the 
word. But l did not see him grow- 
ingin grace and advaneing in like- 
ness to Christ, by his private stu- 
dies, or by the instructions of the 
Sanctuary. And yet he was able to 
discuss the doctrine of progressive 
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sanctification ; and he could demon” 
strate from the scriptures that ail 
the saints will persevere in holiness- 
He talked of the sovereignty of God 
and of the richness of his free grace ; 
but when I told him of the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit on this church and 
that, and of the souls that were gath- 
ered into the kingdom, he betrayed 
no emotion. fle was ingenious to 
interpret the sure word of prophecy ; 
but when [ spake of the triumph of 
the truth and of the progress it is 
now making to universal dominion, 
he had little to answer. He under- 
stood the gospelin all its doctrines, 
and he could argue mightily with 
errorists of every description ; but 
it was always without one symptom 
of that deep and burning inspiration 
that glows on all the pages of the 
Bible. You might see him in the 
house of God following the preacher 
through the mazes of an argument 
with an intensity of interest ; but 
when the preacher came home to 
the feelings and the conscience, his 
interest was gone, and the counte- 
nance that just before kindled with 
animation, was blank and unexpres- 
sive of emotion. ‘The result of all 
these habits was that the holiness 
which kindles a glory like the glory 
of heaven along the path of the truly 
eminent Christian, shed no lustre 
upon him. The world called him 
a noisy polemic, and said—what do- 
est thou more than others ? 

i have seen an impenitent sinner, 
who confessed himself to be such, 
and who was perfectly familiar with 
the doctrines of the Bible. In his 
earliest days he had been taught the 
system of Christian truth ; and well 
he knew the arguments by which 
that system is supported. Proclaim 
to him the depravity and guilt of 
human nature, and he would quote 
a hundred texts of scripture deci- 
sive of the doctrine. Speak of the 
terrors of the Lord; he could re» 
fute in a moment the delusion of 
universal salvation. Tell of the 
love and mercy that are offering 
eternal life to the acceptance of the 
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euilty ; he knew it all before, he 
could discuss and argue, and he 
could prove it throughout to his own 
complete satisfaction. -All those 
overwhelining truths that belong to 
eternity were safely treasured up 
in his memory, with the questions 
and answers of the catechism which 
he learned in his childhood ; but 
they had never come near his heart ; 
and it would seem that the gospel 
was to him in his maturity, what the 
catechism was in his childhood—a 
system of abstract propositions to 
be committed to memory without 
ene thought of their relation to his 
own soul. 

Do I seem to have been pictur- 
ing characters merely imaginary ? 
How isit ? In the range of your 
experience, have you met with no 
such men as I have been attempting 
to deseribe ? You who call your- 
self a Christian, do you know 
any professor of religion like him of 
whom I[ speak, who can argue, and 
speculate, and defend the truth, 
but never thinks of being excited in 
view of its import 2? You who con- 
fess that you are still impenitent, do 
you know any impenitent sinner, 
like him of whom I speak, conver- 
sant with all the truth of God, skil- 
ful and strenuous to defend his 
creed, and yet in all his correctness 
unmoved by the realities of eterni- 
ty 2? And if such men are to be 
found, how do you account for the 
character which they exhibit, but 
by supposing that they are undera 
deep and deadly delusion—that they 
have utterly mistaken the very na- 
ture of religion—that they have for- 
gotten the application of our text to 
the realities of an eternal existence ? 

I say then that | have not been 
contendi:g with a shadow. The 
error of which | have spoken does 
exist, and it may be seen in its dead- 
ly operation. And as the messen- 
ger of God, I lift up my voice t-- 
day, and warn you to deliver you: 
souls from the influence of a senti- 
ment so perilous. Look into your 
heart, and examine your own spirit 
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You hear the gospel preached, its 
doctrines are proved, its motives 
are urged upon you. Does all this 
emter your understanding and die 
there, like something abstract and 
unreal? Does it send through 
your spirit no thrilling emotion ? 
Can it strike no chord of feeling 
within you? Then I warn you to 
escape trom this perilous delusion. 
It will ruin you forever. It de- 
stroys the very plan and purpose of 
the gospel. It pours contempt on 
the overtures of mercy which God 
is making. It hardens the heart. 
It stupifies the spirit. it leads the 
soul downward—and downward—to 
hell. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


I am one of those who have a high re- 
spect for the theological opinions of 
some of our old New-England di- 
vines, especially in points of con- 
troversy. On this account I should 
be gratified with seeing in your 
pages occasionally, some extracts 
from their writings. It may serve 
also some highly useful purposes in 
quieting controversial acrimony, and 
especially as a check upon some 
current doctrinal aberrations, and 
upon the somewhat desperate spirit 
of theological innovation which ap 
pears at the present day to be wax- 
ing bolder than ever. With these 
views of the subject, I take the lib- 
erty to offer you one short extract 
from the works of Dr. Bellamy on 
the subject of natural depravity. 


“ By comparing ourselves with the 
holy law of God, as it has been already 
explained, we may also learn that we 
are born into the worid, not only desti- 
tute of a conformity to the iaw, but that 
we are natively diametrically opposed 
to it in the temper of our hearts. The 
law requires us to love God supremely, 
but the native bent of our hearts is to 
love ourselves supremely. 'The law re- 
quires us fo live to God ultimately, but 
the native bent of our hearts is to live 
to ourselves ultimately. The law re- 
quires us to delight in God superlativel Ys 
bat the native bent of our hearts is / 
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delight in that which is not God, wholly. 
And, iinally, the law requires us to love 
our neighbours as ourselves, but the 
native bent of our hearts is to be inor- 
dinately selfish. 

“ These are the earliest dispositions 
that are discovered in our nature : and 
although 1 do not think that they are 
concreated by God together with the 
essence of our souls, yet they scem to 
be the very first propensities of the 
new-made soul. So that they are, ina 
sense, connatural; our whole hearts 
are perfectly and entirely bent this 
way, from their very first motion. These 
propensities, perhaps, in some sense, 
may be said to be conéracted, in opposi- 
tion to their being strictly and philo- 
sophically natural, because they are 
not created by God with the essence 
of the seul, but result from its native 
choice, or rather, more strictly, are 
themselves its native choice. But 
most certainly these propensities are 
not contracted in the sense that many 
vicious habits are; namely, by long use 
and custom. In opposition to such vi- 
cious habits, they may be called connat- 
ural, Vittle children do very early 
bad things, and contract bad disposi- 
tions ; but these propensities are evi- 
dently antecedent to every bad thing 
infused or instilled by evil examples, or 
cotten by practice, or occasioned by 
temptations. And hence, it is become 
customary to call them natural, and to 
say that it is our very nature to be so 
inclined: and to say that these propen- 
sities are natural, would to common 
people be the most apt way of express- 
ing the thing; but it ought to be re- 
membered that they are not natural in 
the same sense as the faculties of our 
souls are: for they are not the work- 
manship of God, but are our native 
choice, and the voluntary, free, sponta- 
neous bent of our hearts. And to keep 
up this distinction, I frequently choose 
to use the word native, instead of nat- 
ural.” Works, Vol. I. pp. 201, 202. 


“Here it may be objected, ‘ That we 
are, natively, no otherwise than God 
makes us ; and if, therefore, we are na- 
tively sinful, God made us so ; and, by 
consequence, is the author of stn.’ But 
this objection has been already obvi- 
ated; for, as has been observed, God 
only creates the naked essence of our 
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souls: our natural faculties : a power 
to think and will, and to love and hate ; 
and this evel bent of our hearts is not of 
hes making, but is the spontaneous pro- 
penstty of our own wills ; for we, being 
born devoid of the divine image, igno- 
rant of God, and insensible of his glory, 
do, of our own accord, turn to ourselves, 
and the things of time and sense, and 
to any thing that suits a graceless 
heart, and there all our affections cen- 
tre ; from whence we natively become 
averse to God, and to all that which is 
spiritually good, and inclined to all sin. 
So that the positive corruption of our 
nature is not any thing created by God, 
but arises merely from a privative 
cause.” Vol. I. p. 219. 


I wish to submit now a single que- 
ry arising from the views which are 
here expressed, and request an an- 
swer from some of your able corres- 
pondents. Dr. Bellamy says of our 
natural propensities to sin, that he 
does ‘* not think that they are con- 
created by God together with the 
essence of our souls’—that they, 
‘¢ in some sense, may be said to be 
contracted, in opposition to their be- 
ing strictly and philosophically nat- 
ural, because they are not created 
by God with the essence of the soul, 
—but are themselves its native 
choice” ——that they are not natural 
in the same sense as the faculties of 
our souls are, for they are not the 
workmanship of God, but are our 
native choice, and the voluntary, free, 
spontaneous bent of our hearts’’—— 
that ** God only creates the naked 
essence of our souls: our natural 
faculties ; a power to think and will, 
to love and hate; and this eval bent 
of our hearts is not of his making, 
but is the spontaneous propensity of 
our own wills.’ Now, sir, | wish 
to know whether these notions on 
this important subject are consist- 
ent with New-Hngland orthodoxy ; 
and ifthey are not so, whether Dr. 
Bellamy was orthodox or not, ac- 
cording to the true standard ? 

AN HONEST INQUIRER.’ 
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IVIISCELLANEOUS. 


‘To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Your January number contains 
an interesting article on the reli- 
gious state and prospects of our 
western churches, written, as it ap- 
pears, by a clergyman who had ira- 
velled through much of thatcountry. 
To most of his opinions ..y cordial 
assent 1s given, and in asking your 
indulgence whil. | endeaveur to 
point out some respects in which I 
think a wrong impression may be 
made by his remarks. 1 wouid by 
no means be understood to question 
the candour of his judgment. or the 
correctness of his feeling-, respect- 
ing this portion of our country. 

More than fifteen years of my 
life have been spent in these desti- 
tute regions, where the sabbatn 15 
habitually protaned, and the voice of 
the preacher untrequently heard, 
except where the itinerant mission- 
ary pauses to deliver his passing 
sermon ; andthe effect has been a 
firm conviction of the difficulty, not 
to say impossibility, of judging cor- 
rectly of the moral condition ot the 
country, by a passing view of its In- 
habitants. Ihe traveller who fixes 
his eye only on the distance between 
the churches, and compares it with 
the distance which he sees in New- 
England ; or who lisiens to the pro- 
fane tumult of the numbers assem- 
bled on the sabbath, around the vil- 
lage tavern, and compares it with the 
solemn stillness of the multitude 
who keep holy day in this land of 
the Pilgrims, may well turn away in 
sorrow and despair, from the scene. 
Yet this despairing feeling is as much 
founded on an imperfect view of the 
subject, as is the confidence of others, 
who, meeting with some pious fami- 
lies or individuals, that were long- 
ing for the ordinances of the gospel, 
have inferred that the whole coun- 
try was ready to receiye the mes- 
sengers of salvation 


- The first point in the remarks in 
question, which I wish to notice, js 
that which relates to the respect felt 
for ministers and the permanency of 
their settlements. The fact, that 
ministers are less respected on ac- 
count of their office there than in 
New-England, and that they are 
more frequently dismissed from theix 
Charge, is unquestionable. But that 
this arises, in any considerable de- 
gree, from the greater unwilling- 
ness of the people to bear plain and 
faithful preaching, or from their in- 
diflerence to the ordinances of the 
gospel, is not quite so certain. 
There are many reasons against this 
supposition. First, the people 
there know nothing about any other 
than plain preaching. Whatever 
may be the deficiences of the illiter- 
ate preachers ot the land, (and they 
are neither few nor small,) want oi 
faithful pungent addresses to the 
hearts of their hearers is not one of 
them. I have beard trom them ap- 
peals to the conscience, and descrip- 
tions of vices which prevailed among 
their hearers, under which few New- 
England congregations would sit 
quietly, and wich no man of an en- 
lightened aiscerning mind would 
make. People accustomed to har- 
angues of this description, are not 
the ones to complain of plain preaci- 
ing, if itis affectionate as well as 
plain. 

Nor is there any reason to think 
that the hearts of men are naturally 
worse in the west than the east, or 
more displeased with having their 
vices pointed out. Indifference to 
the gospel may have some influence 
upon the respect felt for ministers, 
but the grand reason why they are 
less respected in the west than here, 
is found I apprehend in the single 
fact, that they are less deserving of 
respect. ‘l'aken asa body, they are 
altoyether a different class of men. 
Not one in four makes any preten- 
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sions to education, or possesses an 
intellectual elevation half so bigh 
above his hearers, as the local one 
which the pulpit gives him. [ in 
clude of course, in this estimate, all 
denominations ; for all go to make 
up the popular feeling of what re- 
spect is due toa minister @s such, 
aside from his personal qualifica- 
tions. 

The frequency of removals among 
ministers, if it arisessometimes from 
the want of regard to the gospel 
among the people, arises much of- 
toner from ether causes. Some 
ministers have gone into these 
churches expecting to see a rich 
spiritual harvest spring up around 
them, almost as soon, 1f not sooner, 
than the husbandman sees the fruit 
of his labour springing from the 
earth. This expectation has some- 
times been strengthened by their 
first reception. Whilst the charm 
of novelty was upon them and their 
preaching, the people flocked to 
hear them ; the prospect appeared 
fair; they were settled. Ina short 
time they find the novelty gone, anc’ 
the corruption of the natural heart 
unsubdued by it; they find a thou- 
cand difficulties in their way which 
they did not expect, the toil much 
more severe, and the prospect of 
usefulness much more dark than 
they anticipated. 

Hoping to meet with less difficulty 
in another place, they remove ; or 
discouraged at the darkness of the 
prospect around them, and disap- 
pointed at their want of success, 
they long with an irrepressible de- 
sire for the ease and comfort of a 
New-England parish ; and in des- 
pite of the wishes of their people, 
return to the land of their fathers 

I cannot forbear bere mentioning 
a circumstance which frequently 
soes far towards producing aliena- 
tion between ministers of this de- 
scription and their people. I mean 
the habit of drawing comparisons, 
between New-England and the 
west, for the purpose of showing the 
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great superiority of the former in 
morals, manners, schools, &c. &c. 
Far be it from me to call in ques- 
tion the justice of such comparisons ; 
no man is more sensible of the defi- 
ciency of the western country in 
these respects ; but human nature 
must be greatly changed, before 
continually reminding us of our in- 
feriority on such subjects, will be 
the way to make us better, certain- 
ly, before this «iil be the way to 
secure our confidence and affection. 

But what have these circumstan- 
ces to do, I may be asked, with want 
of respect for faithful, well qualified 
ministers? IL answer, there is no 
such want. Nor do | believe an in- 
stance can be named, where a man 
qualified for his work, has gone inte 
these churches with the deliberate 
purpose of spending his days there, 
who has been less respected, or ex- 
erted less influence, or done less 
good to souls, than he could have 
done in New England. The mere 
circumstance that a man is @ minis- 
ter, will not indeed, procure him se 
much respect in Ohio or Pennsylva- 
nia as in New-England; but if be has 
the qualifications for which a minis- 
ter ought to be respected, they wil! 
be as bighly appreciated there as 
here, and will give him as much in- 
fluence, and more opportunities tor 
usefulness. There is then, unless 
Iam much deceived, no ground of 
discouragement in the feelings exer- 
cised towards ministers, or in their 
liability to removal, which should 
influence a man who is willing to 
stand or fall in public estimation by 
his merits, from going to the west; 
i mean, if he is willing to toil and 
endure hardship to promote the gos- 
pel ; and none but such are wanted 
there. 

After forcibly and correctly stat- 
ing the great diversity of religious 
opinions, and ihe indisposition in 
many places to support the gospel, 
even where there is ‘abthty, your 
correspondent infers that the pros- 
pect of this region being soon sup- 
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plied with ministers ‘“‘ is extremely 

unpromising.” Of the truth of his 

premises, or his conclusion, I have 

no doubt ; but Pave a.doubt wheth-. 
er the reasons assigned are the prin- 

cipal ones why this prospect is so 

uppromising. Though it is true 

that many of the churches are not 

able, and others not willing to sup- 

port the gospel, it is also true that 

many are both able and willing who 

can get no minister qualified to be 

either a pastor or teacher. When 

all ‘* the earnest, weeping entreaties” 

for a candidate for settlement, which 

your correspondent mentions, have 

been answered ; when one man, who 

was willing to endure for Christ’s 

sake, a life of labour and self-denial 

in the wilderness, has come back 

from this country for want of sup- 

port or employment, it will be soon 

enough to conclude that the state of 
the churches there is a principal 

reason why ministers are not multi- 

plied among them. Till then we 

ought to bear in mind, and I would 

that the truth were fe/f in all our 

theological seminaries, and _pro- 

claimed in every parish in New- 

England, that the great, the only 

efficient reason, why these vacant 
churches are not supplied, is that 

ministers cannot be found, who are 
willing to live and labour in these 
places when a support is offered 
them. 

By support for a minister, I do 
not indeed mean a thousand dollars 
a year, with a good parsonage and 
library, nor half this, nor as far as 
money is concerned, a quarter of it ; 
but I mean, all the necessaries, and 
as many of the conveniences of life 
as the better classes of his hearers 
enjoy. He may not have the means 
of training up his sons at colleges, 
and his daughters at boarding schools, 
but he will have opportunity of 
training up many sons and daughters 
of Jehovah in the way to heaven ;— 
he may not, and probably will not, 
become rich, nor leave to his chil- 
dren much of this world’s goods, but 
he may blow the gospel trum- 
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pet in many a wild, where but fo; 
him it would not have sounded; he 
may preach Christ to many a sinner 
comfort many a saint, who but for 
him would have remained ignoran: 
and comfortless ; he may win many 
souls to Christ, who shall shine as 
stars in his crown of rejoicing ; and 
in doing this he may have food and 
raiment for himself and family. | 
repeat it then, the principal reasoy 
why our western churches are not 
supplied with ministers, is that those 
who will go on these conditions, ip 
sufficient numbers, CANNOT gp 
FOUND. 

Another reason which in some 
parts of the country has operated in 
a slight degree to prevent the settle. 
ment of ministers, is the course pur- 
sued by some of our missionary so- 
cieties, in employing principally itin- 
erant missionaries. Where there 
is no ability to support the gospel, 
and the population is extremely 
scattered, this method is perhaps 
the only one which can be pursued ; 
but where three or four small con- 
tiguous churches might unite in sup- 
porting a minister, the circumstance 
that they can get almost as much 
preaching from itinerant missiona- 
ries without expense, diminishes, in 
many minds, the solicitude which 
would otherwise be felt to supply 
themselves by thus uniting their 
strength and influence. The wis- 
dom of our missionary societies is, 
however, removing this difficulty, 
by employing as far as practicable, 
men who are located, for a part of 
the time atleast, with some feeble 
church or churches. 

A word on your correspondent’: 
remarks about the prevalence oi! 
vice,and | have done. 1 complain 
not of the dark shades which he has 
given to the picture ; truth demand- 
ed it all, and would have justified 
more. Often have I seen in our 
western villages, more men assem- 
bled on the sabbath, during the 
hours of worship, at the tavern, than 
were to be found in the house 0! 
God, and this too in the sight an‘ 
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hearing of the sanctuary. Not un- 
(requently have | known the wor- 
ship of the few who were assem- 
bled, disturbed by the din of busi- 
ness, the noise of mirth and revelry, 
and even the shouts of riot and 
drunkenness in the streets. The 
case is as bad—-it is worse—-than your 
correspondent his described it; yet 
ifthere is a sentence in his commu- 
nication which I could wish had not 
been penned, itis the conclusion of 
this paragraph. ‘* Oh! how did my 
soul long to be away from the sight 
of such ‘abominations, to enjoy once 
more the almost universal stillness 
and decorum of a sabbath in my na- 
‘ive state !” 

It is to the influence of precisely 
such a feeling as this, in the minds 
of those who should have staid in 
the midst of these abominations to 
raise and strengthen the barriers 
against them, that their al: arming 
prevalence i is in some measure to 
be ascribed. IT mean no apology 
for the profaneness and vice of my 
countrymen, nor any reproach upon 
the motives of those who have 
abandoned, in discouragement and 
jespair, the stations in which Pro- 
vidence had placed them, when the 
‘oil and trial inseparable from these 
‘tations pressed heavily upon them ; 
—still less do I mean to intimate 
that your correspondent should 
have remained there ; but it is a 
‘ruth capable of demonstration, 
‘strong as proof from holy writ, » 
that af these abominations are ever 
removed, somebody must go among 
‘hem, to point them out, and lift up 
a standard against them. Ministers 
uust not only go among them, and 
vee the wickedness which prevails, 
in all its ageray ations and pollutions, 
ind then come away and lament it, 

utthey must stay, however pain- 

‘a it may be, and combat this wick- 
edness. ffad those who have gone 
into this country, and laboured suc- 
cesshally for a season, been in all 
cases content to erect, in the midst 
1 this wickedness, the ‘banne 2r of the 


“ross, and spend their lives in de- 
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fending it; many of our villages, 
which now present to the traveller 
little but idleness and dissipation 
on the holy sabbath, might have 
exhibited flourishing churches, de- 
voutly and habitually worshipping 
the God of their fathers. They 
must, indeed, have foregone the en- 
joyment of New-England sabbaths, 
and New-England “privileges es, to 
effect this change ; but this is 
no more than many pious. people 
annually do, for mere worldly ad- 
vantages ; no more than must be 
done by some ministers before this 
change can be effected. As well 
might the farmers of New-England 
think of w waiting till the forests of 
Ohio should convert themselves in- 
to fruitful fields and villages, as the 
ministers of New-England think of 
waiting for that vast moral wilder- 
ness to make itself like the garden 
of the Lord. No; they must take 
it, a wilderness as it is, if tvey would 
labour there for their Master ; they 
must expect to find, not only heavy 
forests to remove, but savage beasts 
of prey to encounter, and wily ser- 
pents against which to guard. Those 
who are willing to go on these con- 
ditions, may expect to find a fruit- 
ful moral soil, and through the bless- 
ing of God to reap an abundant har- 
vest. This has been done by those 
who have gone before them ; it zs 
doing by many now in the field ; it 
may be done by themselves. If in 
some cases, they do not see with 
their own eyes the fruit of their la- 
bours, the same is true of many in 
New- England ; and if they sow faith- 
fully, they may rest in the same 
promise, that in the day of final re- 
tribution, “ he that soweth, and he 
that reapeth shall rejoice together.”’ 
If any are unwilling to give up the 
pleasures of a literary life and socie- 
ty ; the ease and comforts of a New- 
England parish and its attendant 
privileges ; if they cannot be con- 
tent with small salaries, hard la- 
bour, great inconvenience, and self- 
denial ; or meet the attack of D 
ists, Infidels, Universalists, Swedeg 
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borgians, and errorists, and sectari- 
ans of every name and com- 
plexion, they will save—their time 
at least—if not the pain of disap- 
pointment to themselves, and regret 
to the churches, by remaining at 
home. They will probably pro- 
mote the cause of piety quite as much 
in this way. as by spending a short 
time in the field of conflict, and then 
retreating in despondency to mourn 
over the desolations which they had 
not the strength to stay, nor the en- 
ergy to oppose. 

Finally ; | hope not to be under- 
stood as censuring in any degree 
your correspondent, though I am 
constrained to differ from him in 
some respects : I do not wish a sin- 
ele shade inthe dark picture of our 
western churches to be concealed, 
nor a single difficulty in the way of 
a minister’s usefulness or happiness 
there, to be kept out of view. | 
would have every man, before going 
to that country, see the worst of the 
case, and count wellthe cost. But 
twould have him see it as vt is; al- 
ways remembering that these diffi- 
culties, though indeed insuperable 
io the slothtul and faint-hearted, 
who can always find ‘a lion in the 
way,’ have been surmounted by 
every man Who has encountered them 
with the fixed purpose of spending 
lis life in these churches ; and may 
be, yes, will be, surmounted by every 
one who goes forth in his Master’s 
name, with so much of the spirit of 
wn apostle, as will enable him cheer- 
tully to sacrifice worldly ease and 
advantage that he may win souls to 
Christ. ‘Thanks to the God of our 
fathers that the zeal and piety of 
New England, have produced many 
such men, and that the hope that 
many more such will arise to break 
unto us the bread of life, is still ani- 
mating the heart of many a despona- 
ing Christian ‘* in these goings down 
of the sun,’ and sheuding a ray of 
light upon the moral prospects of a 
vast region of country, which but 
for this would be shrouded in 
gloomy darkness. 

ASCIDENS. 
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DEFENCE OF VY. T. 
To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Ir the writer without a signature, jn 
the Christian Spectator for June, p 
297, had not wholly misapprehend 
ed my views, and consequently 
given me reason to believe that oth- 
ers might do the same, I should noi 
have thought it worth while to re- 
sume the subject. 

I did not say “that the earth fur- 
nishes no more evidence of God’ 
displeasure now, that when Adam 
dwelt in paradise.”” The marks of 
the flood, everywhere visible, are 
a standing memorial of his anger, 
What I intended was, that the earth, 
as now constituted, is adapted in the 
most perfect manner, to secure the 
happiness of man, as an active, sen- 
tient being. And I laid down some 
argumeuts in support of the position, 
which appeared to me _ to have 
weight. Isaid likewise that par- 
adise must have been similarly con- 
stituted. And that our views of it, 
as a place of residence fitted for 
man, regarded merely as a_ sentient 
being, are irrational. Adam was 
made to labour, ‘¢ to till the ground,” 
‘to dress the garden and to keep 
it.”? His labour was a matter of ne- 
cessity ; it was his business, not his 
amusement ; it was the indispensa- 
ble means of procuring his comforts, 
otherwise it could not have been “a 
source of enjoyment.’’ I advanced 
the idea that all the necessity for 
labour which makes it so burdensome 
as to become ‘‘ a source of suffer- 
ing,”’ is chargeable to depravity in 
ourselves or others ; and that if we 
and all mankind were holy, labour 
would cease to be a source of suffer- 
ing. Il regard this as the most im- 
portant topic of that essay, and | 
should like to have it examined by 
some one who will not stop to shoot 
at small game. 

| have no doubt that is col- 
rect in his supposition ‘ that the 
pains and afflictions we suffer in this 
life are the fruit of sin.” But! do 
not see hew this invelves the docs 
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trine that all the sources of suffer- 
ing have their existence In conse- 
quence of sin, and that in paradise 
there was a physical impossibility 
of suffering. I suppose from the 
short description we have of the 
arden, that there were trees in It ; 
and that Adam had it in his power 
to climb one of them, and throw 
himself to the ground ; and that if he 
had done so, he would in all proba- 
bility have had to endure the pain of 
broken limbs ; but yet that God 
would not be therefore chargeable 
with injustice. No more would he for 
causing the existence of thorns, and 
ihistles, and precipices, and frosts, 
and earthquakes. No more would 
he for giving his creatures a sus- 
ceptibility to pain. In fact, so long 
as his providence kept his obedient 
creatures from actual and unavoid- 
able suffering, he is clear from the 
charge of imjustice. 

Instead of entertaining ‘‘ low ideas 
of paradise as a state of felicity,” I 
regard the view which I proposed 
as more exalted and worthy than 
the common notion, as much as the 
happiness of an intelligent active 
being, engaged with all his might in 
rendering the laws of nature tributa- 
ry to his comfort, is of a higher or- 
der than the happiness of the epi- 
cure, who sits down to eat and 
drink, and rises up to play. 

As respects the exposition of the 
prophecy, Gen. v. 29, 1 would ask, 
isit probable that a circumstance of 
80 little importance as would 
make this to be, should find a place 
in s0 concise a history ? Does it 
follow that because a man could 
bring an offering to the Lord, in 
obedience to a divine appointment. 
of something which he could not 
lawfully eat, he must therefore have 
“had more than enough of this 
world’s goods 2?” Is the phrase 
‘yielding her strength” emphatic, 
denoting plentiful production, or is 
it only equivalent to yielding fruit ? 
Job xxxi. 39. Does the represen- 
lation of our Saviour, Matt. xxiv. 
38, imply any thing except the car- 
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nal security of the inhabitants of the 


old world P No commentator with- 
in my reach, has understood it to 
express an abundance of the good 


things of this life to riot on, but only 


that they were engrossed with 
worldly pursuits, and careless of the 
impending vengeance. 

I supposed that the exact import of 
the prophecy of Lamech, like most 
other predictions in the Bible, is to 
be learned from the event; and 
then I endeavoured to show that the 
event by which the prediction had 
its accomplishment was an actual 
removal of the curse from the 
ground. The principle of inter- 
pretation on which I proceeded, in 
comparing the original blessing, 
Gen. i. 11, 14, 28, 29. with the 
new blessing, ch. vill. 22. ix. 1, 2, 
3. was this. The particular men- 
tion of any event, as taking place 
for a special purpose, affords a pre- 
sumption that it is out of the com- 
mon course, and would not have 
existed but for that special object. 
assumes this principle to be a 
just one, in the inferences which he 
makes, from the curse upon Cain, 
and from the curse upon the ground 
and upon the serpent. He speaks 
of it as an “ unavoidable inference,” 
that to all but Cain, the earth did 
‘* yield her strength,” that it is im- 
plied in the original curse, that there 
were ‘‘ no briers and thorns be- 
fore,’ and that the serpent did not 
crawl upon his belly until he was 
cursed, That is, the denunciation 
ofa particalar evil, implies the pre- 
vious non-existence of that evil. J 
ask by what rule of interpretation 
this inference is drawn in regard to 
a curse, which does not authorize 
a similar inference in regard te 
a blessing ? If so, the principle 
on which I argued is a sound 
one, and “the particular men- 
tion of certain blessings in the 
covenant with Noah,’? does “ imply 
that under the curse they had all 
been withholden. And then it fol- 
lows that the air of nonsense which 
~—— has contrived to give to th~ 
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blessings is grounded upon an irra- 
tional and exaggerated view of the na- 
ture of those blessings. The bless- 
ing of fruitfulness implies that here- 
tofore the increase had been small, 
and that in future it should be rapid. 
‘Fhat of ** dominion over the whole 
animal world” implies a power not 
only to control a few sheep, but to 
circumvent or subdue the whole. 
‘The use of every thing that is 
necessary and pleasant for food,” 
implies that agreeably to the denun- 
ciation, Gen. iii. 18 mankind had 
hitherto sustained themselves only 
onherbs. ‘That of !ruitfulness upon 
the earth implies no more than that 
the earth should henceforth pro- 
duce abundantly when it had hith- 
erto brought forth sparingly. That 
of regularity in the seasons implies 
that heretofore they had been ir- 
regular. 

The views which I gave of the 
import of the blessings, and of the 
curses, | intended to give either in 
the words, or the obvious sentiments 
of scripture. Consequently I have 
little to do with any philosophical 
theory respecting the mode in which 
the designs of heaven were carried 
into effect. All 1 am concerned to 
do, is to maintain, until | see evi- 
dence to the contrary, these three 
facts : that, before the fall, the earth 


was fitted to he the happy abode of 


man, constituted as he is; that after 
the fall a change took place in this 
respect, and the earth ceased to be 
thus perfectly fitted to promote hu- 
man happiness ; and that in con- 
sequence of the flood, a second 
change took place, by which the 
earth became again adapted to the 
happiness of its inhabitants, and is 
now full of the goodness of the Lord 
The bearing of this theory is direct 
and obvious, upon the argument 
from the light of nature in favour 
ef the divine benevolence. It re- 
moves the main difficulties away from 
that argument, so far as it is attempt- 
ed to be drawn, as Paul draws it, 
from the common bounties of Divine 
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Acts xiv. 17. It is on 


Providence. 
this account chiefly, that | value 
a theory which allows the existine 
constitution to afford full evidence 
that God regards his creatures wit), 
kindness, and no evidence to the. 
contrary. pie 9 
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LYRIC PORTRY. 


THE poetical effusions of the aboye 
denomination to be found in the Eng. 
lish language can hardly bear com- 
parison with those which may be 
found in some other modern Jan- 
guages. The writers in the Eng. 
lish language seem to have forgotten. 
or never to have known, what are 
the essential qualities which might 
adapt poetry to the lyre, orto mu- 
sic, as implied by the name. But 
perhaps it may be said, that the gen- 
ius of the language forbids all at- 
tempts at superior excellence in this 
department. In reply to this we 
would remark that they seem never 
to have studied the language with 
the design ot obviating the difficul- 
ties presented by its peculiar com- 
binations of sounds. Without con- 
sidering those qualities which shoul 
entitle any composition to the name 
of poetry, we hold this to be a prime 
axiom in lyric verse, that the sounds 
of the syllables, or the component 
parts of each metrical foot, be such, 
that they can be uttered with facility, 
and sung so as to be distinctly un- 
derstood. Next in order, we place 
poetical ideas. A stanza or an ode 
may contain exquisite sentiment, 
highly wrought poetical images, and 
sublime ideas, and yet it may be as 
impossible to sing it, as it was {oi 
Horace to straighten the name o/ a 
certain village so as to make it hie 
either in a Tetrameter, Pentameter, 
or Hexameter verse.* 


* We are told by Gardiner, that of al! 
the words in the Italian language, t! 
most musical of modern languages, only 
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Lyric poetry may be divided into 
«wo classes; secular and sacred— 
our business is only with the latter. 
Ofthis class, probably no one has 
ever produced so many specimens 
of real excellence as Dr. Watts. 
This may perhaps account for the 
fact, that many men of no small at- 
tainments in general literature, have 
almost idolized his productions, and 
clung to them with as great pertina- 
city as have the followers of John 
Knox to the antique versification of 
Sternbold and Hopkins. With 
such men, a hymn needs no other 
recommendation than the name of 
Dr. Watts. Should we be daring 
enough to express a wish that they 
deserved such veneration perhaps 
we might hear the cry, ‘ procul, O, 
procul, este prefani.’? While we 
express our honest conviction that 
it is time for some one to meet such 
acry, we would not be understood 
as about to set up ourselves as lyric 
poets, or as destined at all to im- 
prove the religious poetry now in 
use among the different denomina- 
tions of Christians. Should we be 
the humble means of so directing 
the atten tion of clergymen and others 
who may lead public devotion, to 
those psalms and hymns already in 
use, that they may be able to dis- 
criminate between those of a lyrical 
character and those which, to say 
the best of them, even in our good 
and venerated Dr. Watts, are truly 
barbarous, we should accomplish a 
most desirable object, and should 
remove one source of disgust attend- 
ing the performances of some of our 
best and most learned preachers. 
The fault of which we would com- 


plain, is not a want of talents or of 


judgement, but a want of attention to 
the subject. Prior to this, is a want 
of conviction of its importance. In 
our estimation, he who labours hard 
to bring ‘ beaten oil’ into the sanc- 
tuary for one portion of the sacred 
ceremonies, is guilty of an impro- 


bout one-fifth were ever attempted to be 
employed by their lyric poets, 
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priety if he bring a deformed or a 


mutilated offering for the other. 

Lyric poetry should be simple in 
its structure and chaste in sentiment. 
Simplicity of diction is necessary to 
musical expression. Poetic licenses, 
uncommon and uncouth words and 
phrases, ought to be excluded. Fig- 
urative language, though beautiful 
and highly esteemed in epic poetry, 
is frequently a blemish in lyric. 
The argumentative and didactic style 
of writing is totally unfit for musical 
purposes. On these principles, all 
of the following extracts must be 
condemned as unlyrical. These 
first stanzas are defective in struc- 
ture and are liable to be construed 
into a different signification. They 
have a literal and a muszcal mean- 
ing. When read with common ra- 
pidity, the mind of the kearer can 
view the whole ata glance, and they 
are perfectly intelligible. But as 
music protracts the enunciation, and 
destroys the punctuation, they must, 
when sung, be evidently misunder- 
stood. 

READ : 


«“ The Lord shall come ; and he shall not 
Keep silence ; but speak out.” 


SUNG: 
‘© The Lord shall come and he shall not ; 
Keep silence but speak out.” 


READ : 
‘¢ Hark ! they whisper, angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away.” —Pope. 
SUNG: 
“ Hark, they whisper angels say ; 
Sister spirit come away.” 


READ : 

* Dark was the deep; the waters lay 
Confused ; and drown’d the land ; 
He call’d the light; the new born day 

Attends on his command.” 
Watts, H. 147 B. 2. 
SUNG: 
© Dark was the deep the waters lay ; 
Confused and drown’d the land ; 
He call’d the light the new born day ; 
Attends on his command.’’ 


READ : 
‘¢ With holy fear and humble song 
The Greadful God our souls adore.” 
Watts: 
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SUNG: 
** With holy fear and humble song, 
The dreadful God adores our souls.’’ 


In the present state. of musical 
knowledge, the necessity of pauses 
at the end of the lines, and the prac- 
tice of adapting different sets of 
words to the same tune, absolutely 
forbid the attempt to sing verses of 
such construction as the above. 
Were these the only ones that are 
thus defective, our readers would 
have been spared the trouble of pe- 
rusing these remarks ; but the lyric 
productions of Dr. Watts abound 
with such passages which are daily 
selected for the use of the sanctu- 
ary. Such being the fact, it be- 
comes the duty of the clergy to se- 
lect with reference to this evil. 

Figurative language may be intro- 
duced in lyric poetry with proprie- 
ty, and, if judiciously used, so as to 
aid musical expression. Thus in 
the parable of the prodigal son, the 
passage ‘‘ I will arise and go to my 
father, and say unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against Heaven and be- 
fore thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son,” is strictly lyrical. 
But there is greater danger of per- 
version, when figures are too long, 
or too circumstantial. Thus the 
same parable (though calculated to 
convey instruction in the most per- 
suasive and forcible manner when 
simply told) is not all adapted to 
the purposes of song. It is 100 long 
and too complicated for such use. 
The riotous living, the husks and 
swine, and the music and dancing 
would be much too prominent ; 
while the penitence of the prodigal, 
so admirably expressed in the pas- 
sage just quoted, would be entirely 
Jost. Dr. Watts has given us a par- 
aphrase of the whole, and has ren- 
dered that which was originally 
beautiful, and part of which was 
highly impassioned, into tame prose. 

_ Music is an appeal to our pas- 
sions ; and it is calculated to move 
and purify our feelings and affections. 
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Poetry, then, should have the same 
tendency, if they are to be united. 
They ought to be so combined as 
to be mutual aids ; but this cannot 
be, if their tendency is diverse. 
When the poetry, therefore, is not 
impassioned, or when it would not 
require an impassioned manner in 
the recital, music can never be ap- 
plied with success. The following 
stanzas are defective in sentiment, 
as well as accuracy of language. 

“ To him be sacred all we have, 

From the young cradle to to grave ; 


Our lips shall his loud wonders tell, 


And every word a miracle.” 
Watts, H. 1. B. 2. 


“ The evening rests our weary head, 

And angels guard the room ; 
We wake, and we admire the bed 

That was not made our tomb.” 

Watts, H. 8 B. 2. 
These words cannot even be in- 

telligibly read without a commenta- 
ry, and it would be highly absurd to 
sing them, especially as most sing- 
ers rather increase, than diminish, 
the obscurity of words. 


‘© So Sampson, when his hair was lost, 

Met the Philistines to his cost ; 

Shook his vain limbs witb sad surprise. 

Made feeble fight and lost his eyes.”’ 
Hi. 15. B. 2. 


“ Go, saith the Lord, my Gabriel, go, 
Salute the virgin’s fruitless womb ; 
Make haste, ye cherubs, down, below, 
Sing and proclaim a Saviour come.” 
H. 18. B. 2. 

Were a public speaker to attempt 
the orator in such language, he 
might be pitied for his want of taste ; 
his piety might be esteemed, but 
his oration would be laughed at. 
Such poetry is sufficiently ridicu- 
lous, without the addition of music 
to heighten the absurdity. 


‘+ He spoke, and straight™the heart an: 
brain 
In all their motions rose ; 
Let blood, said he, flow round each vein, 
And round each vein it flows.” 
H. 19. .B 2. 


If the process were accurately 
stated, this verse might form a part 
ofan anatomical lecture ; but who 
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would wish to hear such a lecture 
sung? ‘Thesentiment is too much 
expanded, and the language too low. 
How much better does the same 
general sentiment appear in a lyric 
dress by the same author ?—where 
the sentiment is contained in two 
lines, and followed by an ascription 
of praise to the Creator. 


« But ’tisour God supports our frame, 
The God that formed us first ; 
Salvation to the Almighty name 
That rear’d us from the dust.” 
To be Continued. 


— 
For the Christian Spectator. 


‘THE subjoined paragraph from the 
life of Bishop Lowth, will sufficient- 
ly describe the subject and the oc- 
casion of the epigram that follows. 
The translation below may gratify 
those who are not able to read the 
original. ‘Those who are, while they 
see how much it falls short of the 
‘exquisite beauty” of the Latin, 
will best understand the difficulty of 
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the attempt to transfuse into another 
language the delicacy and tender- 


ness of the author. 
‘ In 1788, his (Bishop Lowth’s) 


eldest daughter died at the age of 


thirteen, of whom he was _passion- 
ately fond, and whose death he de- 
plored in the following exquisitely 
beautiful epitaph, which is inscribed 
on her tomb. 


Cara, vale ; ingenio prestans, pietate, pu - 


dore, 
Et plusquam nate nomine cara, vale, 
Cara Maria, vale. At veniet felicius 
evum 
Quando iterum tecum, sim modo dignus, 
ero. 
Cara, redi, leta tum dicam voce paternus, 
Fja, age in amplexus, cara Maria, redi.’ ” 


Dearest, adieu; in thee were joined 

Sweet piety and sense refined, 

And .nodest graces ever new ;-- 

More than a daughter dear, adieu. 

Dearest, adieu—but soon shall come 

A happier hour, to bring me home, 

If worthy found, to thee on high. 

Dearest, RETURN, | then shall cry, 

And, raptured, to a father’s breast 

Shall press thee, in that world of op 
aK 





REVIEWS. 


Lhe Book of the Church. By Ros- 
ERT SoutueEyY, Esq. LL. D. Poet 
Laureate, &c. &c. &c. From the 
Second London Edition. In 2 


Vols. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 


Tuis is just such a work as was to 
be expected from a man of genius, 
a laborious student, and an ardent 
admirer of the church establishment. 
In his life of Wesley, Southey 
showed how deeply he despised the 
Tagged robe of heresy, as he was 
Once pleased to style the modest 
garb of nonconformity : and in the 
Boox OF THE CnurcH, together 
with the same feeling, he shows a 
deeper abhorrence of the proud 
vestments of that famous lady who 
lives among the seven hills of mys- 
tical Babylon. The introduction 
shows the general spirit of the work. 





‘‘ Manifold as are the blessings fo: 
which Englishmen are beholden to the 
institutions of their country, there is no 
part of those institutions from which 
they derive more important advantages 
than from its Church Establishment, 
none by which the temporal condition 
of all ranks has been so materially im- 
proved. So many of our countrymen 
would not be ungrateful for these bene- 
fits, if they knew how numerous and 
how great they are, how dearly they 
were prized by our forefathers, and at 
how dear a price they were purchased 
for our inheritance ; by what religious 
exertions, what heroic devotion, what 
precious lives, consumed in pious la- 
bours, wasted away in dungeons, or of- 
fered up amid the flames. This is a 
knowledge which, if early inculcated, 
might arm the young heart against the 
pestilent errors of these distempered 
times. I offer, therefore, to those who 
regard with love and reverence the re- 
ligion which they have received from 
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their fathers, a brief but comprehensive 
record, diligently, faithfully, and con- 
scientiously composed, which they may 
put into the hands of their children. 
Herein it will be seen from what hea- 
thenish delusions and inhuman rites the 
inhabitants of this island have been de- 
livered by the Christian faith; in what 
manner the best interests of the coun- 
try were advanced by the clergy even 
during the darkest ages of papal dom- 
ination; the errors and crimes of the 
Romish Church, and how, when its cor- 
ruptions were at the worst, the day break 
of the Reformation appeared among us : 
the progress of that Reformation through 
eviland through good; the establishment 
of a Church pure in its doctrines, 
irreproachable in its order, beautiful in 
its forms; and the conduct of that 
Church proved, both in adverse and in 
prosperous times, alike faithful to its 
principles when it adhered to the mon- 
archy during a successful rebellion, and 
when it opposed the monarch who 
would have brought back the Romish 
superstition, and together with the re- 
ligion, would have overthrown the lib- 
i” pp. 1, 2. 


erties of England. 

Now we cannot adopt all the high 
admiration of Mr. Southey, as in 
consistency we should not, yet we 
profess to entertain a sincere re- 
spect for the Church of England ; 
and we care not who knows it. We 
scorn that narrow feeling whether 
found in a Romanist, an Episcopal- 
jan, or a Dissenter, which leads him 
to be so much in love with his own 
denomination, as to see nothing ex- 
cellent out ofits pale. And as much 
do we scorn the concealment of a 
felt respect, that is sometimes prac- 
tised, from the fear lest an undue 
advantage should be taken of the 
concession. As descendants of the 
Puritans, we may be allowed to say 
that our fathers were injured; but 
we should still remember that they 
lived in an age when the true priu- 
ciples of religious liberty were not 
understood ; that they too, in com- 
mon with others, adopted the motto, 
‘the word of God in the mouth, and 
«a two edged sword in the hand ;’ 
that if their enemies had a Laud 
and a Parker, their own ranks were 
disgraced by a Henry Vane, anda 


Hugh Peters ; and that we should 
not denounce their persecutors too 
loudly, lest they themselves be. 
come involved in the same condem. 
nation. While we would claim that 
they were more sinned against than 
sinning, we should still remember 
that they had their faults both of 
opinion and feeling, and we should 
not by the inheritance of these faults. 
endeavour to show our title to be 
considered as the sons of the Pil- 
grims. We expect to continue well 
satisfied with a plain black coat: 
but if others are better pleased with 
the graceful folds of a surplice, let 
them wear it, provided they will 

not force it upon others as in for- 
mer times. We mean to be content- 
ed upon a moderate salary, yet we 
can easily believe that there is many 

‘ Right Rev. Father in God,’ who 
carries an humble and spiritual mind 
even though he happens to receive 
his tens of thousands, and resides at 
Lambeth. We sincerely respect 
the church establishment for what it 
is, and for what it has been. We 
love to look through the vista of 
past generations, dim though it be, 
and discover the mighty dead who 
introduced the religion of the gospel 
to our ancestors, or defended the 
faith once delivered to the saints 
against the corruptions of the times, 
even at the expense of their blood, 
—and who on the ruins of paganism, 
gradually reared a structure of im- 
posing magnificence, defective 
though it may be in some of its parts. 
We have the same feeling that the 
pious traveller has, who gazes on 
the awful dome of St. Paul’s. and 
knows that it rests on the same place 
where through ages a succession of 
edifices, beari ing the same name have 
stood, and where once stood the 
temple of Diana. We have said 
thus much to show our catholicism ; 
and ifinthe course of our remarks, 
we shall be obliged to dissent from 
Mr. Southey, as our ancestors did 
from the church which he eulogizes, 
in our case at least, it shall be 
‘ more in sorrow than in anger.’ 
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The Book ofthe Church affords 
evident proof that the author 
aimed at a higher office than 
that of a mere compiler. He 
seems very faithfully to have ex- 
amined the best authorities, and to 
have dwelt so long on the materi- 
als, as to make them completely 
his own; and then kindling over 
the subject as he proceeded, he 
produced a work, which in many 
passages has power to impart some 
portion of his own ardent feelings to 
the reader. We found in it a large 
fund of entertainment and instruc- 
tion ; and yet we were very often 
disposed to complain that he does 
not refer us to the sources of his in- 
formation. We know that he can 
plead the classic examples of anti- 
quity, and the opinion of those dis- 
tinguished moderns who have 
thought that every note isa blemish, 
as indicating a superfluous accumu- 
Jation of particulars, or the want of 
skill and comprehension in the gen- 
eral design. It would, however, 
have better pleased us, if he had oc- 
casionally, in imitation ofthe great 
masters of English history, given his 
authorities and illustrations, which 
would satisfy our doubts on some 
points, and at the same time prevent 
any tedious digressions that might 
arise from introducing them into the 
body of the work. 

His plan in the distribution of his 
materials, is to choose some distin- 
guished personage or event as the 
landmark around which are assem- 
bled those occurrences of the times 
which are regarded as worth re- 
lating : so that the whole consists of 
a succession of bright sketches, fin- 
ished with graphic skill, each dis- 
tinct in itself, yet preparing the way 
for the following one, and thus by 
means of a natural transition pre- 
serving a continuity of feeling 
through the whole. Every person- 
age 1s exhibited in the costume of 
the age in which he lived: every 
event shows the ‘ form and pressure 
ofthe times.” As we have already 
Mentioned one important defect in 

Vo. VII we No. 7, 46 
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the plan of the work, so now we 
will take the liberty to notice anoth- 
er, namely, that the historian has 
not been sufficiently careful to refer 
to dates and places. Of this we 
were frequently reminded in the 
perusal, and the neglect is the more 
surprising, since it has passed thte 
a standing maxim, that geography 
and chronology are the two eyes of 
history. 

In addition to a lucid narration of 
events, he has evidently attended 
with eonsiderable care to their 
causes and cunsequences, atid has 
thus endeavoured to mifigle the 
lights of philosophy with the light 
of history. This is one of the most 
difficult parts of his work, and how 
far he has done it impartially, is in 
many instances rather questionable. 
Many of the subjects brought up to 
view involve in them principles 
whose discussions are even now agi- 
tating England to its centre ; and it 
is hardly to be expected that a man 
of his temperament would remain a 
cool spectator, or that having taken 
sides his feelings respecting thé 
present contests should not give 
their colouring to his statements con- 
cerning similar controversies in past 
times. He seems to be aware of 
the delicacy of his undertaking. 
His path lay, per ignes suppositos 
cineri doloso, and while he shows 
very plainly what his own opinions 
are, he does not endeavour to en- 
force them on the mind of the read- 
er by a formal defence, so much 
as by a rhetorical exhibition of the 
circumstances which led him to their 
adoption. No thorough-going Cath- 
olic or Dissenter can read every 
part of this work without impa- 
lience ; and we were not surprised 
to see in the public prints, the title 
of « book written for the purpose of 
defending the Roman Church from 
his representations ; and as little 
should we be surprised if some of 
the dissenters should manifest equal 
zeal on their part—so that bepweea 
them poe he is likely to have bis 
hands fy)). 
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In composing the work. he seems 
to have conceived very justly of the 
office of an historian,and throughout, 
so far as style is concerned, he pre- 
serves the appropriate dignity of 
that species of wr ting—unless it be 
that at times he shows a fondness for 
antiquated words and phrases. If 
he has not so much of delightful sim- 
plicity as Hume, be is more vigor- 
ous. If he is not so uniformly ele- 
gant as Gibbon, he is more idio- 
matic. Ifhe is not so majestic as 
Robertson, he is more various and 
animated : at times too, a rich and 
mellow colouring steals over his 
pages every way worthy of the au- 
thor of Roderick. , 

Christianity at its first introduc- 
tion into England, and in the subse- 
quent steps of its progress, had in 
successive periods to contend with 
four different superstitions, and at 
each encounter it proved to be 
mighty through God, to the pulling 
down of strong holds. ‘The features 
of these several religions are famil- 
iar to those who are versed in his- 
tory, yet even they may gain some 
advantage by seeing thein distinctly 
delineated by the correct pen of Mr. 
Southey. 

I. The religions of the ancient 
Britons. 


‘“‘ Their priests, the Druids, are said 
to have retained the belief of one su- 
preme God, all-wise, all-mighty, and all- 
mercifui, from whom all things which 
have life proceed. They held, also, the 
immortality of the soul: whatever else 
they taught was deceit or vanity. Thus, 
it is said, they believed that the soul 
began to exist in the meanest insect, 
and proceeded through all the lower 
orders of existence, ascending at each 
new birth, to a higher form, till it ar- 
rived at its human stage ;. this, according 
to their philosophy, being necessary, 
that it might collect, during its pro- 
gress, the properties and powers of ani- 
mal life. This lower state was a state 
of evil; but there could be no sin there 


_ because there could be no choice, and 


(\erefore death was always the passage 
to a higher step of being. _But when 
the soul had reached its human form, 
it then possessed the knowledge of good 





and evil, for man is born to make. his 
choice between them ; he is born also 
to experience change and suffering 

these being the conditions of humanity. 
The soul, thus elevated, became respon. 
sible, and if it had chosen evil instead of 
good, returned after death to the state 
of evil, and was condemned to an infe- 
rior grade of animal life, low in propor. 
tion to the debasement whereto it had 
reduced itself. But they who had 
chosen the better part, which it is free 
for all to choose, passed into a state from 
whence it was not possible to fall ; fox 
when death had delivered them from 
the body, evil had power over them no 
longer, because they had experienced 
it, and knew that it was evil: and they 
were no longer subject to suffering, 
neither to change ; but continuing the 
same in goodness and in heavenly affec- 
tions, they increased in knowledge, ani 
thereby in happiness, through all eter- 
nity. They believed also that the 
beatified soul retained the love of its 
country and its kind ; and that the 
spirits of the good sometimes returned to 
earth, and became prophets among 
mankind, that they might assist their 
brethren, and by teaching them hea- 
venly thmgs, oppose the power o! 
Cythraul, or the Evil One. 

‘* Fhese were but the conceits of 
imagination ; and they who impose upon 
the people their own imaginations, 
however innocent, prepare the way for 
the devices of deceit and wickedness. 
Good men may have mingled these 
fancies with the truth ; bad ones feigned 
that there were other gods besides Him 
in whom we live and move and have 
our being ; Teutates, whom they called 
the father, and Taranis the thunderer, 
and Hesus the god of battles, and 
Andraste the goddess of victory :. Hu 
the mighty, by whom it is believed that 
Noah, the second parent of the human 
race, was intended; Ceridwen, a god- 
dess in whose rites the preservation o! 
mankind in the ark was figured ; and 
Beal or Belinus,.... for the Phenicians 
had introduced the worship of their 
Baal. By favour of these false gods, 
the Druids pretended to foretell future 
events, and as their servants and fa- 
vourites they demanded gifts and offer- 
ings from the deluded multitude. The 
better to secure this revenue, they made 
the people, at the beginning of winter, 
extinguish all their fires on one day, 
and kindle them again from the sacre¢ 
fire ef the Druids. awfich would make’ 
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ihe house fortunate for the ensuing 
year: and if any man came who had 
not paid his yearly dues, they refused 
to give him a spark, neither durst any 
of his neighbours relieve him; nor 
might he himself procure fire by any 
other means, so that he and his family 
were deprived of it till he had discharg- 
ed the uttermost of his debt. They 
erected also great stones so cunningly 
fitted one upon another, that if the up- 
per one were touched in acertain place, 
though only with a finger, it would 
rock; whereas no strength of man 
might avail to move it if applied to any 
other part: hither they led those who 
were accused of any crime, and, under 
pretence that the gods would, by this 
form of trial, manifest the guilt or inno- 
cence of the party, directed him where 
to touch and make the proof: and thus 
at their discretion they either absolved 
the accused, or made them appear 
ruilty. 

“The mistletoe, the seed whereof is 
eaten and voided by the birds, and thus 
conveyed from one tree to another, 
they affected to hold in veneration. 
When it was discovered growing upon 
an oak, upon which tree it is rarely to 
be found, the Druids wenf thither with 
great solemnity, and all things were 
made ready for sacrifice and for feast- 
ing. Two white bulls were fastened 
by their horns to the tree ; the officia- 
ting priest ascended, and cut the mis- 
tletoe with a golden knife ; others stood 
below to receive it in a white woollen 
cloth, and it was carefully preserved, 
that water, wherein it had been steep- 
ed, might be administered to men, as 
an antidote against poison, and to cat- 
tle for the sake of making them fruit- 
ful. The sacrifice was then performed. 
The best and most beautiful of the 
flocks and herds were selected for this 
purpose. The victim was divided into 
three parts : one was consumed as a 
burnt offering ; he who made the offer- 
ing feasted upon another, with his 
friends; and the third was the portion 
of the Druids. In this wise did they 
delude the people. But they had worse 
rites than these, and were guilty of 
greater abominations. They were no- 
torious, above the priests of every other 
idolatry, for the practice of pretended 
magic. They made the people pass 
through fire in honour of Beal; and 
er offered up the life of man in sa- 
Crilice, saying that when the victim was 
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smitten with a sword, they could discov- 
er events which were to come by the 
manner in which he fell, and the flow- 
ing of his blood, and the quivering of 
his body in the act of death, Whenea 
chief was afflicted with sickness, they 
sacrificed a human victim, because, 
they said that the continuance of his 
life might be purchased if another life 
were offered up as its price; and in 
like manner, men were offered up whén 
any calamity befel the people, and when 
they were about to engage in war. 
Naked women, stained with the dark 
blue dye of woad, assisted at these 
bloody rites. On greater occasions, a 
huge figure in the rude likeness of man, 
was made of wicker-work, and _ filled 
with men: as many as were condemned 
to death for their offences were put into 
it ; but if these did not suflice to fill the 
image, the innocent were thurst in, and 
they surrounded it with straw and wood, 
and set fire to it, and consumed it, with 
all whom it contained. 

‘Their domestic institutions were 
not less pernicious than their idolatry. 
A wife was common to all the kinsmen 
of her husband, a custom which prevent- 
ed all connubial love, and destroyed the 
natural affection between child and 
father ; for every man had as many 
wives as he had kinsmen, and no man 
knew his child, nor did any child know 
its father. These were the abomina- 
tions of our British fathers after the 
light of the Patriarchs was lost among 
them, and before they received the light 
of the gospel.” pp. 4—9, 


Il. The religion of the Romans. 


‘When the Romans established 
themselves as conquerors in Britain, 
the authority of the Druids was de- 
stroyed, and one system of idolatry was 
exchanged for another as far as Roman 
civilization extended. The heathen- 
ism, which was thus introduced, con- 
tained fewer remains of patriarchal 
truths than that which it displaced : it 
was less bloody, because, during the 
progress of knowledge and refinement, 
the more inhuman of its rites had fallen 
into disuse ; and it was not so fraudu- 
lent, because for the same reason it had 
in great measure ceased to obtain be- 
lief, or to command respect ; but inas- 
much as it had any influence over the 
conduct of the people, its effect was 
worse, because the fables which were 
related of its false Deities, gave a sanc- 
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tion to immoralities of every kind, even 
the foulest and most abominable crimes. 
So gross indeed was this iniquitous 
mythology, that none except the most 
ignorant of the multitude gave ear to 
it: the priests who performed the ser- 
vice of the temple laughed in secret at 
the rites which they practised and the 
fictions upon which their ceremonies 
were founded, and the educated ranks 
looked upon the credulity of the vulgar 
withscorn. Religion had no connexion 
with morality among the Greek and 
Roman heathens, and this was one 
main cause of thejr degeneracy and 
corruption, Religion consisted with 
them merely in the observance of cer- 
tain rites, and the performance of sa- 
crifices; and men were left to the 
schools of philosophy, there to choose 
their system of morals, and learn a rule 
of life. And in those schools the blind 
led the blind. Some of the bedarkened 
teachers affirmed that there were no 
Gods; others, that if there were any, 
they took no thought for this world, 
neither regarded the affairs of men. 
By some, the highest happiness was 

laced in sensual gratification: by 
others, in the practice of a cold stern 
virtue, of which pride was the princi- 
pie and selfishness the root—a misera- 

le gondition of society, in which the 
evil-disposed had nothing to restrain 
them but the fear of human laws; and 
the good, nothing to console them under 
the keenest sorrows which man is born 
to ; no hope beyond this transitory and 
uncertain life ; nothing to disarm death 
of its sting ; nothing to assure them of 
victory over the grave. Yet the Ro- 
mans became fiercely intolerant in 
support of a mythology wherein they 
had no belief; they admitted other 
idolatries, and even erected altars to 
the gods of the Britons: but when the 
tidings of salvation were proclaimed, 
they were kindled with rage, and per- 
secuted the Christians to death.” 

pp. 10-——12, 


Ill. The religion of the Anclo- 
Saxons. 


“They had idols wrought in wood, 
stone, and metals of different kinds, 
even in gold ;—this fact implies consid- 
erable proficiency in art, beyond that to 
which the ancient Britons had attained, 
One of these idols was designed as 
standing upon a fish, others as having 
many heads; a gross but, intellirible 
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mode of representing to the senses of , 
rude people, that the Gods whom they 
worshipped beheld the actions which 


were done on all sides. The latte; 
images may be thought to imply by their 
fashion a Tartaric origin ; the former 
may notimprobably be referred through 
the same channel to India, and perhaps 
to the corrupted tradition of the Deluge, 
which seems to have been preserved 
wherever ancient traditions are found. 
They had temples, a ritual worship, 
and a regular priesthood. The rites 
were bloody, The Saxons on the con- 
tinent are known to have decimated 
their prisoners forsacrifice. But there 
is some reason to infer, that the priests, 
when they accompanied the conquerors 
hither, had attained to that stage of 
intellectual advancement, wherein it 
became their wish so to direct their in- 
fluence as to mitigate, rather than in- 
crease, the evils to which their fellow- 
creatures were liable in an age of vio- 
lence and incessant war. From the 
Saxons it is that we derive the holy 
name of God ; its literal meaning was 
the Good ; and we must acknowledge 
the propriety of that reverential feeling 
which induced them thus to express 
goodness and divinity by the same word. 
The enclosures of their temples were 
held to be profaned if a lance were 
thrown into them: and the priests were 
not permitted to bear arms; nor to 
ride like warriors on horseback,—only 
upon mares. When the image of their 
goddess Hertha, or Mother Earth, was 
borne abroad in a covered carriage, so 
long as it continued without the con- 
secrated precincts, all hostilities were 
suspended, and nothing was thought of 
but festivity and joy. At the expiration 
of this festival, which otherwise might 
seem to have been instituted in favour 
of humanity, the vehicle, the garment 
which covered it, and the idol itself, 
were washed by slaves in a lake which 
none but the servants of the Goddess 
were allowed to approach, and after 
this ceremony, the slaves were sacrifi- 
ced by drowning. They worshipped 
the Sun and Moon, the Thunderer, and 
Odin, the favourite God of those who 
settled in this island, because he was 2 
deified warrior, from whom the kings of 
the different kingdoms of the Heptar- 
chy, tracedtheir descent. Ofthe other 
objects of their mistaken worship little 
more than a few names can now be as- 
certained. That of the goddess Eostre, 
or Eastre, whichmay probably he traced 
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to the Astarte of the Phenicians, is 
retained among us in the word Easter, 
ner annual festival having been super- 
seded by that sacred day.” 

pp. 18—20. 


1V. The religion of the Danes. 


«The accounts which have reached 
us of their system are of undoubted au- 
thenticity ; and they are more complete 
than those of any other barbarous su- 

rstition. It acknowledged the pat- 
riarchal truth that one Almighty God 
hath existed for ever, by whom all things 
were made. Alfader, the universal 
parent, was the name by which he was 
known. Long before the earth was 
made, he formed Nifleheim, or Evil- 
Vome, the abode of the wicked, in the 
remotest north. Opposite to this, in 
the remotest south, there existed a 
fiery region called Muspelsheim, the 
dominion of a dreadful being, by name 
Surtur whi¢h is to say, the Black, who 
held in his hand a burning sword. Be- 
tween the world of fire and Nifleheim 
there was a great abyss, into which 
rivers of venom, rising from a fountain 
in the middle of hell, rolled and concre- 
ted, filling that side of the abyss with 
incrusted poison and ice and cold va- 
pours; beneath which, in the interior, 
there were whirlwinds and tempests. 
On the other side, sparks and lightnings 
continually proceeded from the world of 
Surtur. Thus, there breathed always 
an icy wind from the north, and a fiery 
one from the south ; in the middle of 
the abyss, beyond the influence of 
either, it was light and serene. To the 
north of this clear calm region the work 
of creation began. A breath of life 
went forth, and warmed the cold va- 
pours ; they resolved into drops ; and 
by the power of him who governed, the 
giant Ymir was produced. A male and 
female sprung from under his arm du- 
ring his sleep, and a son from his feet, 
and these begat the race of the Giants 
of the frost, who multiplied, and were all 
wicked like Ymir, their father. At the 
same time that Ymir was produced, the 
same liquefaction gave birth to the cow 
Oedumla, by whose milk, which flowed 
in rivers, the giant Ymar was fed. 
From the cow there sprang a man gift- 
ed with beauty and power; he was 
the father of Bore ; and Bore, marrying 
the daughter of the giant, begat Odin 
and his two brethren, between whom 
and Ymir there was enmity. 
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“These brethren were gods; they 
slew Ymir, and the blood which issued 
from his wounds drowned all the giants 
of the frost, except one wise giant and 
his family, who escaped in a bark, and 
perpetuated the race of the giants. The 
three brethren then dragged the body 
of Ymir into the midst of the abyss, and 
of it they made the heaven and the 
earth. They made the water and the 
sea of his blood, the mountains of his 
bones, and the rocks of his teeth ; the 
firmament they made of his scull, and 
placed four dwarfs, called East, West, 
North, and South, to support it at the 
four corners where it rested upon the 
earth; they tost into the air his brains, 
which became clouds, and from his hair 
they made the herbs of the field. Then 
they seized fires from Muspelsheim, and 
placed them in the upper and lower 
parts of the sky, to enlighten the earth. 
The earth which they made was round ; 
round about it was the deep sea, and 
the shores were given to the giants ; 
but they raised a fortress, called Mid- 
gard, against the giants, which, with its 
circumference, surrounds the world ; 
and in the middle of the earth they 
built Asgard, which is the court of the 
gods. There Odin had his palace call- 
ed Lidskialf, the Terror of the Nations, 
from whence he beheld all places and 
all things. He and his brethren one 
day, as they were walking upon the 
shore, found two pieces of wood floating 
upon the waves, and taking them they 
made of the one a man, and a woman of 
the other ; the man they named Aske, 
and the woman Emla, and these were 
the parents of the human race. 

“ But Odin took Frigga, who is the 
earth, his daughter to wife, and from 
that marriage the Ases, that is to say, 
the Gods, proceeded. Their sacred 
city is in heaven, under the ash Ydrasil, 
which is the greatest of all trees, for 
its roots cover Nifleheim, and_ its 
branches spread over the whole earth, 
and reach above the heavens. The 
way from heaven to earth is by a bridge, 
which is the rainbow ; and at the end 
of that bridge Heimdall, the sentinel of 
the gods, hath his station to watch the 
giants. He sees a hundred leagues 
round him by night as well as by day ; 
his hearing isso acute that he hears the 
wool grow on the sheep’s back; and 
when he sounds his trumpet it is heard 
throughout all worlds. The souls of all 
who were slain in battle were received 
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in heaven, in the palace of Odin, called 
Valhalla, which had five hundred and 
forty gates. There they passed their 
lives in continual enjoyment, fighting 
and cutting each other to pieces every 
morning, then returning whole to diné 
upon the boar Serimner, who was hunt- 
ed and eaten every day, and restored 
to life every night that he might be 
ready for the morrow ; their drink was 
ale out of the sculls of their enemies, or 
mead, which a she-goat produced every 
day instead of milk, in quantity sufii- 
cient to inebriate them all. But this 
life of perfect enjoyment was not to 
endure for ever; for, mighty as the 
gods of Valhalla were, they had ene- 
mies mighty as themselves, and who 
were destined to prevail over them at 
last. 

“ The most remarkable of these was 
Loke ; he was of the race of the gi- 
ants: handsome in his person, of ex- 
traordinary ability and cunning, but 
wicked and malicious, and of so incon- 
stant a temper, that he often associated 
with the Gods, and on many occasions 
extricated them from great dangers. 
This Loke had three dreadful offspring 
by a giantess. The wolf Fenris was 
one, the Great Serpent was the second, 
and Hela, or Death; the third. The 
Gods knew from many oracles what 
evils would be brought upon them by 
this accursed progeny, and to defera 
destiny which was not to be averted, 
Odin sent for them from the country of 
the Giants. Hela he placed in Nifle- 
heim, and appointed her to govern the 
nine dolorous worlds, to which all who 
die of sickness or old age are fated. 
Grief is her hall, and Famine her table ; 
Hunger her knife, Delay and Slackness 
her servants, Faintness her porch, and 
Precipice her gate ; Cursing and Howl- 
ing are her tent, and her bed is Sickness 
and Pain. The Great Serpent he threw 
into the middle of the ocean, but there 
the monster grew till with his length he 
eucompassed the whole globe of the 
earth, The wolf Fenris they bred up 
for awhile among them, and then by 
treachery bound him in an enchanted 
chain, fastened it to a rock, and sunk 
him deep into the earth. The Gods 


also imprisoned Loke in a cavern, and 
suspended a snake over his head, whose 
venom fell drop by drop upon his face. 
The deceit and cruelty which the Gods 
used against this race, could not, how- 
ever, change that order of events which 
the oracles had foretold. That dread- 
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ful time, which is called the Twilight of 
the Gods, must at length arise; Loke 
and the wolf Fenris will then break 
loose, and, with the Great Serpent, and 
the Giants of the Frost, and Surtur wit}, 
his fiery sword, and all the powers of 
Muspelsheim, pass over the bridge of 
heaven, which will break beneath them. 
The Gods, and all the heroes of Valhal- 
la, will give them battle. Thor, the 
strongest of the race of Odin, will slay 
the Great Serpent, but he himself suf- 
focated by the floods of poison which 
the monster vomits forth. Loke and 
Heimdali will kill each other. The 
wolf Fenris, after devouring the Sun, 
will devour Odin also, and himself be 
rent in pieces by Vidar, the son of Odin; 
and Surtur, with his fires, will consume 
the whole world, Gods, heroes, and men 
perishing in the conflagration. Anoth- 
er and better earth will afterwards 
arise, another Sun, other Gods, and 2 
happier race of men. 

“Such is the brief outline of that 
mythology which is detailed in the 
Edda.” pp. 68—75, 


Mr. Southey treats the great mass 
of traditions respecting the introduc- 
tion of Christianity intothe Island 
with very little ceremony, passing 
over those in silence that, to dignify 
the national religion, attribute it to 
Peter, or some other apostle, or at 
least to Joseph of Arimathea, and 
mentioning others as the legends of 
the monks. Whether Bran, the fa- 
ther of Caractacus, who was led into 
captivity with his son, hearing the 
word of God, received it and be- 
came the means of delivering his 
countrymen from a worse bondage ; 
or whether some other legend de- 
serves more credit, he does not 
pretend to decide: adopting the 
words of another, he remarks ‘the 
light of the word shone here, but 
we know not who kindled it.’ This 
event took place when Britain was 
subject to the Romans, who, though 
they had succeeded extensively in 
their endeavours to introduce their 
national mythology, were unable by 
the severest persecutions, to pre- 
vent many of their converts, and 
many indeed of their own country- 
men, from embracing a_ religion 
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more consonant with the wants and 
the condition of our nature. The 
same light shone among those who 
had continued to adhere to the an- 
cient heathenism of the country, 
which was zealously guarded by the 
Druids and the Bards, yet even by 
them was gradually blended with 
some things derived from Christiani- 
ty. The country at one and the same 
time exhibited three religions, each 
in an adulterated form, though the 
ancient Druidism was regaining its 
former influence. In such a state 
of things, it is not surprising that the 
Saxons when they came, should be 
able to introduce their miserable 
superstitions. Elsewhere the con- 
querors of the north soon became 
incorporated with the conquered, 
adopting their language and man- 
ners ; here, the Roman tongue, and 
religion, and the rites of the ancient 
paganism, were swept off from that 
part of Britain where they had es- 
tablished themselves, and ‘Christian- 
ity disappeared from the kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy for about a hundred 
and fifty years.’ 

The circumstance that led to the 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons is 
related rather more at large by Ful- 
ler from Bede than by Mr. Southey. 
Itseems that Gregory who was af- 
terwards bishop of Rome, happened 
to see some Saxon children for sale 
inthe market-place. ‘It grieved 
the good man to see the dispropor- 
tion betwixt the faces and fortunes, 
the complexions and conditions of 
these children, condemned to a ser- 
vile estate, though carrying liberal 
looks, so legible was ingenuity in 
their faces; it added more to his 
sorrow when he conceived that these 
youths were twice vassals, bought 
by their masters, and sold under sin ; 
servants in their bodies, and slaves 
in their souls to Satan : which occa- 
sioned the good man to enter into 
further inquiry with the Merchants, 
what they were, and whence they 
came, according to the ensuing dia- 
looue, | 
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Greg. Whence came these cap- 
tives ? 

Mer. From the Isle of Brirary. 

Greg. Are those Islanders Chris- 
tians ? 

Mer. Ono ; they are pagans. 

Greg. It is sad that the author 
of darkness should possess men with 
so bright faces. But what is the 
name of their particular nation ? 

Mer. They are called ANGut. 

Greg. And well they may be, 
for their angel-like faces: it be- 
cometh such to be co-heirs with the 
angelsin heaven. In what province 
of England do they live ? 

Mer. In Derra. 

Greg. They are to be freed de 
Dei ira, from the anger of God. 
How call ye the king of that country? 

Mer. Eva. 

Greg. Surely HALLELUJAH 
ought to be sung in his country to 
the praise of God who created all 
things. 

Thus Gregory’s gracious heart 
set the sound of every word to the 
tune of spiritual goodness ; and 
which was the main, where his 
pleasant conceits did end, there his 
pious endeavours began.’’ He im- 
mediately tendered his personal ser- 
vice to the bishop of Rome, for the 
conversion of the English nation. 
Not receiving the requisite pa- 
tronage, nothing was done for this 


desirable object, until he himself 


was promoted to the papacy, when 
he sent Augustine the Monk, with 
forty others, to preach the gospel 
in Britain; and when, during their 
journey, they shrunk back from the 
perils of their enterprise, he sent 
them a letter, encouraging them to 
proceed. 

‘ Gregory, the servant of the ser- 
vants of God, &c. For so much, or 
better it were, never to begin a good 
work, than after it is once begun, to 
go from it again ; you must needs 
(my dear sons) now fulfil the good 
work, which you have taken in 
hand. Let therefore neither the 
travel of the journey, neither the 
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talk of evil-toigued men dismay 
you.’ He likewise sent over an 
agent to France to receive cer- 
tain moneys that were due “to the 
pope, with which he was to buy 
clothes for the poor, and also for 
English pagan youths of seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, held in 
slavery, that they might be educated 
in monasteries, and assist In convert- 
ing their countrymen—setting an 
example in this, the spirit of which 
Christians might imitate still more 
extensively than they have done. 
He moreover recommended them 
to the patronage and kind offices of 
the French kings and bishops. Thus 
encouraged, they proceeded on their 
journey, and having landed at the 
isle of Thanet, they made known 
their arrival to Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, whose wife, the daughter of 
a French king, was already convert- 
ed to the Christian faith. Ethelbert 
would not grant them an audience in 
the royal city of Canterbury, for 
fear of spells and incantations which 
he supposed they were able to 
practise ; but repairing to Thanet 
with his nobles, he received them in 
the open air. Augustine and the 
forty monks ‘appeared bearing a 
silver crucifix, and the portrait of 
our Saviour on a banner adorned 
with gold, and chaunting the litany.’ 
Having unfolded the object of their 
mission in a discourse of some 
length, they received a prudent and 
not unfavourable answer, and were 
courteously treated and entertained 
a the king’s expense in Canterbury. 
Here, says Bede, they ‘lived so pi- 
ously, prayed so fervently, preach- 
ed so constantly, wrought miracles 
so commonly,’ that Ethelbert at 
length became a convert; and to 
encourage the conversion of others, 
he gave out that they might expect 
his favour who should become co- 
heritors with him in the kingdom of 
heaven. He held at this time the 
pre-eminence among the kings of 
the Heptarchy, and under his pro- 
‘action the missionaries waned ac- 





cess to them and their courts ; and 
thus in the course of eighty-two 
years from the arrival of Augustine 
and his companions Christianity 
became the religion of the Anglo. 
Saxon states. While, in the lan. 
guage of Fuller, ‘we should feel grat- 
itude to God for his goodness in 
moving Gregory—for Gregory’s 
carefulness in sending Augustine— 
for Augustine’s forwardness in com- 
ing,’ it would, we doubt not, be a 
useful office to examine the causes 
that conspired to promote the rapid 
success of the gospel, that thus the 
friends of missions might be able to 
avail themselves of the same causes 
so faras they are applicable to the 
present times. Many a useful les- 
son might be learned by consulting 
the experience of those heralds of 
the cross who promulgated Chris- 
tianity among the barbarous nations 
and tribes of Europe. It might in- 
deed représs that ardour of expec: 
tation which their success tends to 
encourage, to discover that some of 
the causes cannot exist, and that 
some of the means cannot be em- 
ployed: but other causes that ex- 
isted then, exist now, and some o! 
the means which were successfully 
employed by the early missiona- 
ries, can be employed now. As 
there is a physical difference in in- 
dividuals, so we may believe there 
is in nations. Education lays 
a still wider ground of difference : ii 
may therefore happen that precise- 
ly the same means that were used 
successfully for the conversion of 
one nation, may fail entirely, when 
applied toanother. But while they 
differ they likewise agree: they 
are all sinners, and they know it ; 
and they are thus far prepared to 
admit the necessity of a propitiatory 
sacrifice. They are all subject to 
the influence of hope and fear, and 
there is enough in the gospel ad- 
dressed to the one and the other. 
While conscience, and a love of hap- 
piness, and a dread of misery, are 
found in the human heart, there is 
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sufficient encouragement to obey the 
command, go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every crea- 
jure: and if any thing can warm an 
Englishman’s heart into a desire to 
obey this parting injunction of the 
Saviour, it is the comparison of 
England as it is now, with England 
ns it was during the prevalence of 
the Druidical, the Roman, the Sax- 
on, or the Danish superstition. 
Some of these superstitions he might 
have expected to receive as his sure 
inheritance, and just in proportion 
as he values the gospel in compari- 
son with them, should his gratitude 
rise to prompt him to send its bless- 
ings to other nations, who may be 
shackled by superstitions even more 
oppressive than those of his ances- 
tors. 

In a summary of the causes that 
contributed to the rapid spread of 
Christianity over the Island, the 
dissatisfaction which the inhabitants 
felt with their own religion should 
be mentioned as a prominent one. 
This religion had nothing in it that 
was connected very closely with 
their history, their institutions, and 
manners ; and though they had suc- 
ceeded in establishing it in prefer- 
ence to the other superstitions of 
the country, yet absent as they were 
from those sacred places in their 
native land, which were regard- 
ed with reverence, they lost all 
the influence of local associations. 
When the missionaries presented 
themselves berore the council which 
Edwin, king of Northumberland, 
had assembled to determine whether 
they would accept the new religion, 
Coifi, the chief priest, said among 
other things, ‘For my part, I will 
assert what I certainly know, that 
that which we have hitherto held is 
good for nothing.’ 

Political reasons likewise had 
their influence. France had received 
the Christian religion, and before 
the two nations had become the 
‘natural enemies of each other,’ the 
kings of the Heptarchy were anx- 
lous to contract alliances with the 
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sovereigns of that country ; which 
they could the more easily do by 
accepting the Christian religion. 
The missionaries were under the 
protection of some of these very 
sovereigns, and by them recom- 
mended to the notice and the hospi- 
tality of the English. 

The forms of worship introduced 
were well adapted to make a deep 
impression on the minds of a rude 
and ignorant people—‘a_ people 
standing in as much need of rites and 
ceremonies, and tangible forms and 
a visible dispensation, as the Jews 
themselves when the law was giv- 
en.’ 

Another cause was the power 
which they claimed of working mir- 
acles, and which was attested by 
evidence deemed abundantly suff- 
cient in those ages of credulity. 

The easy terms of conversion 
should likewise be mentioned. All 
that was required at first was a wil- 
lingness to receive baptism. Au- 
gustine is said to have baptized ten 
thousand ina day ; commanding the 
people by a crier confidently to en- 
ter the river two by two, and in the 
name of the Trinity to baptize one 
another by turns. 

Another cause was found in the 
character of the missionaries them- 
selves. They were the ‘prime 
spirits of the age,’ deeply versed in 
all the learning of those times, train- 
ed to act in concert in the prosecu- 
tion of their schemes, accustomed to 
subordinate their feelings to their 
judgmeut, and therefore not liable 
to be hurried away by a blind zeal ; 
men of lofty minds and strict virtue, 
yet nevertheless often led to adopt 
unjustifiable means for the attain- 
ment of valuable ends. 

Besides the hopes of the gospel, 
it was recommended to the accept- 
ance of the people by its immediate 
effects. It taught the peasantry the 
duty of obedience to their rulers, 
and therefore was acceptable to the 
nobility, while it inculcated upon 
them the duties of humanity, and the 
expectation of equal and retributive’ 
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justice beyond the grave ; and was 
thus recommended to the inferior 
classes. The useful arts were in- 
troduced ; children were instrutted 
in the rudiments of knowledge ; 
agriculture and manufactures were 
prosecuted with more skill and suc- 
cess, and thus the means of subsist- 
ence and comfort were increased. 
These causes, some of which are 
peculiar and some of common occur- 
rence, will account for the rapid 
spread of the gospel among the An- 
elo Saxons. ‘Phe British Chris 

tians, and especially the Welsh, 
claiming that they had a purer faith, 
viewed with jealousy this success of 
the Roman mis-ionaries, and refused 
to have any communion with them 
or their converts.. One of their 
chief bards, Taliesin, is said to have 
urged his countrymen to resist their 
encroachments, in the following spi- 
rited lines,translated by a later poet. 


Wo be tothat priest yborn, 
That will not clearly weed his corn, 
And preach his charge among: 
Wo be to that shepheard (I say) 
That will not watch his fold alway, 
As to him doth belong : , 
Wo be to him that doth not keep 
From Romish wolves his sheep, 
With staff and weapon strong. 
The ministers of the Roman 
Church, however, suceceded 
in placing the whole tsland uxder 
their power, and they proved, ac- 
cording to the fears of the bard, to 
be wolves not sparing the fleck. 
Those who are accustomed to 
contemplate the papal system only 
tn the abuses and corrupitons that 
sprang up under it, can hardly be- 
lieve,what nevertheless appears true, 
that the foundations of its enormous 
power were laid with the benevolent 
design, on the part of some of its 
most efficient agents of promoting 
the happiness of mankind. Could 
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the magnificent scheme of Hilde- 
brand have been realized, all Chris- 
tendom would have been placed un- 
der the patriarchal authority of the 


po}? 


e, Who, as the vicar of Christ, in 
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conjunction with a council of pre- 
lates, annually assembled at Rome. 
would have composed those difficul- 

ties which sprung up between kings: 
thus producing a perpetual peace, 

co extensive with the progress of the 
gospel. In establishing this system 
in England, they had to contend, as 
elsewhere, with that love of liberty 
which is inherent in human nature. 
and with that love of power on the 
part of the rulers of the nution,which 
would prompt them to resist every 
encroachment. These two antago- 
nist passions they contrived to enlist 
into their own service, by per- 
suading rulers that their power 
would be increased by the added 
sanctions of the church, while they 
persuaded subjects that they could 
be protected from the abuse of that 
power only by the interposition of 
their spiritual authority. Sitting as 
umpires in all disputes involving the 
rights of princes and their subjects, 
they so well improved their oppor- 
tunities that every decision went el- 
ther directly or indirectly to swell! 
their own power up to the enor- 
mous size of their pretensions. The 
kings, indeed, some of them, made 
a vigorous resistance; but they 
found tbat the sceptre was a feeble 
force against the crosier, in the hands 
of a proud primate like Dunstan or 
Becket. From the time of Edwy 
the Saxon, husband of the beautiful 
and unfortunate Elgiva, so well 
known for her sufferings and her 
fate, down to the time when John, 
for himself, his heirs, and succes- 
sors, swore liege homage to that see 
—every king who had a contest with 
the church found that though he 
might in some instances gain the ob- 


ject, yet the gain would not compen- 


sate him for what he lost. An ap- 
peal to past custom. or acts of par- 
liament, even the statule premuntre, 
Which rendered it penal to procure 
from the pope any instrument in di- 
minution of the rights of the crown, 
were of small avail against a body 
that held the keys of death and hell, 
and by their excommunication could 
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‘nflict a curse which cut them off 
from the one and consigned them to 
the other; or by their interdict 
might spread desolation over the 
whole kingdom. Mr. Southey gives 
the following account of an interdict 
that was laid during the reign of 
John. 


“The Bishops of London, Ely, and 
Worcester, were now charged to lay 
the kingdom under an interdict, unless 
the King would admit the Primate, and 
recall the exiled monks of Canterbury. 
When they waited upon him and an- 
nounced the alternative, he swore by 
God’s teeth, that if any one dared inter- 
dict his territories, he would send them 
and all their clergy packing to Rome, 
and confiscate all their property: and 
if he found any subjects of the Pope, he 
would put out their eyes, slit their no- 
ses, and in that condition despatch them 
to his Holiness) They retired trem- 
bling from his presence ; but after 
waiting some weeks, in hope that some 
change might take place, in a mind as 
fickle as it was depraved, they obeyed 
their spiritual master, pronounced a 
sentence of interdict, and fled the 
realm ; the Bishops of Bath and Here- 
ford acting with them. Even now, when 
the ceremonials of worship have been 
too much abridged, and the public in- 
fluences of religion grievously lessened 
by the disuse of ail its discipline, and of 
{00 many of its forms, ... even now, it 
may be understood what an effect must 
have been produced upon the feelings 
of the people, when all the rites of a 
church, whose policy it was to blend its 

“titutions with the whole business of 
priv. '*fe, were suddenly suspended ; 

..no vo. iheard, no taper lighted, no 
service performed, no church open; 
only baptism was perinitted, and con- 
fession and the sacrament for the dying. 
The dead were either interred in un- 
hallowed ground, without the presence 
of a priest, or any religious ceremony, 

-- or they were kept unburied, till the 
infliction, which affected every family 
in its tenderest and holiest feelings, 
should be removed Some little mitiga- 
tion was allowed, lest human nature 
should have rebelled against so intol- 
erable a tyranny. The people, there- 


fore were called to prayers and sermon 
en the Sunday, in the churchyards, and 


marriages were performed at the church- 
door.” 


pp. 269—271. 
[To be continued. | 
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The Missionary Gazetteer; com- 
prising a view of the Inhabitants 
and a geographical description of 
the Countries and Places where 
Protestant Missionaries have la- 
boured; alphabetically arranged, 
and so constructed as to give a 
particular and gencra! History of 
Missions throughout the World; 
with an Appendix, &c. By Watr- 
TER Cuarin, Pastor of the Church 
in Woodstock, Vt. pp. 420. 
12mo. 


Tris Gazetteer is intended for a 
reference-book on the subject ot 
Missions. It has been compiled, the 
author tells us, with great Jabour. 
‘¢ Besides devoting all his leisure to 
it for about three years, he has oc- 
casionally employed assistants to 
forward and perfect the work.” <A 
very large portion of the annual re- 
ports and missionary publications, 
which have been issued since about 
the commencement of the present 
century, were read, and references 
made to them, asa preparatory step, 
—a labour which, with the alphabe- 
tical list of missionaries at the end of 
the volume, oceupied the time of a 
female assistant for nearly two years. 
The result is, that a mass of mission- 
ary information, which could not be 
readily come at elsewhere, is here 
brought together in a small compass. 

The plan of the author is, to give 
a general account of the various 
heathen countries. and a more par- 
ticular account of their missionary 
stations, as he meets with them in 
their alphabetical order. 

Of the execution of the plaa we 
will only remark, after a slight ex- 
amination, that if the author had 
given us a more elaborate and phi- 
losophical view of the great masses 
of mankind embraced in his ‘ gene- 
ral articles,—if he had made us 
more intimately acquainted with the 
character of their political and reli- 
zious systeins, their antiquities, pre- 
jyudices, philosophy, — literature, 
modes of lite, &c. so that we should 
have seen distinctly the nature ot 
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the ground to be occupied by the 
missionary; and if he had at the 
same time reduced his minor arti- 
cles to a more concise, statistic form, 
he would have increased the value 
of his work as a book of reference, 
and added something to its literary 
merit. 

It is an evil to which all gazet- 
teers, in some degree, are liable, that 
the world is never stationary : eve- 
ry change renders them incomplete, 
and makes a new edition necessary. 


[Jury 


Considering, therefore, the changes 
that are constantly produced by the 
missionary operations of the age, 
the Missionary Gazetteer must have 
a greater ‘run,’ we fear, than the 
author can expect, or the state of 
things will call for new editions of. 
tener than the shelves of the book- 
sellers will be ready to receive 
them. ‘This, however, is obviously 
an objection to the nature of the 
work rather than to its execution. 


LITHRARY AND PHILO:OPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Prancis S. Wiaeins proposes to 
publish by subscriptiou, the “ Rise, 
History, and Progress of Methodism in 
North America ; by John Potts, pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Trenton, N. J.” “ The proposed work 
1s a Concise and condensed history of 
Methodism in this country, from its 
rise to the present time, comprising an 
account of its introduction and estab- 
lishment—the annual increase and oc- 
casional declension in its membership 
—the most important changes and im- 
provements that have been made, from 
time to time, in its ecclesiastical polity 
—extraordinary revivals of religion, 
with the most striking incidents that 
have attended them—sketches of the 
character of those preachers who have 
died in the travelling connexion—a 
general view of the present state and 
prospects of Methodism, &c. &c.” 


S. Converse, of New-Haven, has just 
completed an edition of the works of 
Andrew Fuller, in eight volumes 8vo. 
This edition includes the Memoir of the 
Rev. Samuel Pearce, which was omit- 
ted in the English editions. The Life 
of Fuller is published in a separate vo- 
Jume, in a style corresponding with his 
works, 


Great exertions are making by the 
Synod of Kentucky for the endowment 
of the Centre College, which is by the 
Jate charter made subject to the control 


of that body. Several agents have 
been appointed to obtain funds, one of 
whom goes to England, and others to 
different parts of the United States. 
This college, if we are not deceived, 
has peculiar claims to patronage. If 
the great mass of population which is 
filling up the south-western States is 
ever to be supplied with well-educated, 
settled ministers, they must be rais- 
ed upon the spot. But this can hardly 
be expected in the present state of 
things—while the few and feeble col- 
leges that exist there are generally 
subject to legislative influence, and 
some of them of a decidedly irreligious 
and pernicious Character. ‘“ The Sy- 
nod,” says a printed document, “ has 
long been impressed with the great 
importance of having a literary insti- 
tution under its care and direction, re- 
gulated and conducted upon such prin- 
ciples as are calculated to bring forth 
an adequate supply of able ministers oi 
the New Testament, for the rapidly in- 
creasing population of Western Ameri- 
ca. Over the schools, public and pri- 
vate, which have here been instituted. 
and which are now in operation, the 
church has no efficient influence or 
control. Her youth who have been 
placed within the walls of these insti- 
tutions for the purpose of acquiring an 
education preparatory to the study of 
theology, have generally been corrupt- 
ed in their principles and morals, and 
have declined her service. The Synod 
knows of no remedy for this evil, and 
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no method so well calculated to furnish 
the church an asylum and a nursery 
for her sons destined for the holy min- 
istry, as the institution of a college ac- 
cording to Bible principles, and to be 
under the control and direction of the 
friends of religion. For the attainment 
of this object, the Synod has made 
more attempts than one, but always 
failed until the present time.” 

Of the efforts here alluded to we 
have a brief sketch in the following 
extract from the New-York Observer. 

« At an early day in the history of 
Kentucky, Presbyterians of the west 
united their efforts in the formation 
of a college for the education of 
their children, and for training youth 
for the gospel ministry. About the 
same time, an institution was erect- 
ed in Lexington under the patron- 
age of the State. After a few years 
it was proposed to unite the two 
institutions, and accordingly, upon 
common and equal ground, their funds 
and efforts were combined in the forma- 
tion at Lexington, of what was called 
the Transylvania Seminary. This state 
of things continued until 1817, when 
the legislature, without any restoration 
of the funds which had been deposited, 
(consisting of more than $7,000, be- 
sides 6,000 acres of land,) ejected the 
Presbyterians from the Board, and put 
ithe institution into other hands. From 
considerations of peace, &c. they did 
not sue for their rights, though the case 
is believed to have been even a strong- 
er one than that of the Dartmouth 
Board at Hanover, but projected the 
plan of a new college, to be situated at 
Danville, thirty miles south of Lexing- 
ton, and the former seat of government. 
The citizens of this village were to en- 
dow this institution in union with the 
Synod of Kentucky; but when the 
charter was asked of the general as- 
sembly of Kentucky, it was so mutila- 
ted by that body, and the college put 
so directly under their control, that the 
Synod declined to accept it. 

_ The people of Danville, under this 
iperfect instrument, ‘nursed ‘a small 
Mstitution into life for several years, 
With very laudable efforts, but inade- 
quate means. Two years since, the 
Presbyterians again projected a plan 
lor a college; a union with the people 
of Danville was effected, and the legis- 
lature of the State, feeling unable or 
imwilling to assist the Centre or Dan- 
ville College, agreed to confer inde- 
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pendent privileges on that institution 
if the Presbyterians would endow it; 
withdrawing at the same time two thou- 
sand dollars, which was the only gift 
bestowed on it by the State at any 
time. In these circumstances, the peo- 
ple of Danville transfer their institu- 
tion from a State control, which has ex- 
tended to it no essential aid, to the care 
and patronage of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky. Itis now, therefore the child 
of the church. Without the co-opera- 
tion of the Christians and friends of 
letters in the East, however, this insti- 
tution must perish, and with it one of 
the fondest hopes of the western church, 
while the prospects of the State will be 
unspeakably affected.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND 
Arts.—-From the second quarterly num- 
ber, for the current year, which com- 
pletes the ninth volume of this work, 
and which has just left the press, we 
select the articles which follow : 


Morality of the Greek and Roman 
Philosophers.—A Latin discourse ob- 
tained the prize in the academy of Ley- 
den, in 1823, on the question, Whether 
and to what extent the philosophers 
(Greek and Roman) founded morality 
upon the existence and attributes of the 
Divinity ? Leyden, 1824. pp. 137. 4to. 

The author determined to consult, in 
his researches, no other than the wri- 
ters of antiquity, and to cite them only 
in their original texts. The following 
is the result of his investigations. The 
ancient Greek poets are not always 
explicit on the relation between God 
and man; and the whole of them wan- 
dered in the darkness of polytheism. 
Nevertheless, they taught the existence 
of God, and even of an original or su- 
preme deity—the chastisement of vice, 
and the recompense of virtue, in a fu- 
ture life. Among the philosophers, 
Pythagoras insisted much upon the 
connexion between God and man, in 
establishing, upon the system of the 
metempsychosis, the reward of the 
good and the punishment of the wicked. 
Socrates discovered the origin of justice 
in the divine will. He maintained that 
the gods have a love for men, and in- 
ferred from their justice and their uni- 
versal knowledge that they would pu- 
nish the wicked. Plato taught the ex- 
istence of one Gad, who formed the 
world by a thought of his intelligence, 
and he affirmed the immortality of the 
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soul, and-rewards and punishments in 
another life, in admitting the system of 
the metempsychosis. He strictly in- 
culcated upon the minds of his pupils 
the identity of morality with the wor- 
ship of the Divinity. Aristotle was one 
of the ancient , philosophers who took 
the least pains to found morality upon 
the attributes of the Deity. He pro- 
claimed that God is just, and that the 
virtues of men are agreeable to him; 
but he established no intimate relation 
between man and the Divinity. He 
manifested, however, a great respect 
for him; though he seemed to prefer a 
general silence with regard to God ra- 
ther than to celebrate him by doctrines 
which appeared to him doubtful. ‘The 
pride of the early Stoics induced the 
greater portion of them to prefer them- 
selyes even to the Divine Being: the 
more modern (Marcus Aurelius espe- 
cially) were more reasonable, and 
taught that it is necessary to be virtu- 
ous and to do good to men, in order to 
imitate God, and to conform to his will ; 
but they did not found this conclusion 
upon the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments. 

The author takes occasion of the ex- 
tensive details he,has collected relative 
to the uncertain morality of the Greeks 
and Romans, to elevate as it deserves 
the excellence of the Christean Reli- 
gion, and its vast superiority over every 
other system of philosophy.—Rev. En- 
eyc. (Languinais. ) 


Portugal.—The king has decreed 
that there should be formed in his capi- 
tal, an extensive Lithographic Estab- 
lishment, under the direction of Joseph 
Lecocg. His allowance is fixed at five 
hundred dollars. By another decree, 
there is to be established in Lisbon, a 
normal school for propagating the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction ; it is also to 
be placed under the direction of Prof. 
Lecocq, who has passed more than a 
year at Paris, in studying the new sys- 
tem in the normal school, founded by 
the Education Society in concert with 
the prefect of the Seine,—Rev, Encyc. 


Astronomy,---An amateur of astrono- 
my at Prague, M. de Biela, an officer 
of grenadiers, has remarked two im- 
portant facts in the last comet, which 
was discovered by him the 30th of De- 
cember last year, and observed the 
next day, the 31st. The first of these 
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facts confirms the opinion previous), 
advanced by him, that the proximit, 
of the comet influences the luminous 
condition of the sun. In fact, from the 
23d and 24th of October, 1822, the pe- 
riod in which a comet was in its per. 
helion, till the 5th of December, 1899, 
he remarked no spot on the sun. (y, 
the 5th of December he perceived , 
very considerable spot, which regular. 
ly increased upon the surface of the 
sun till the 13th of December. Tho 
21st of the same month, a second large 
spot was seen, about leaving the sur. 
face of the sun, and which had doubt. 
less been produced a short time before, 
On the 30th of December, the firs; 
spot became visible upon the other side. 
and continued to increase till the 6t}, 
of January, 1824, when a cloudy sea. 
son prevented observation for a long 
time. It was calculated that the co- 
met passed its perihelion in the nights 
of the 9th and 10th of December, at a 
distance from the sun equal to half that 
of Mercury. On the 7th of January, 
the time in which the first spot would 
have shown itself for the third time on 
the sun, it did not appear, and the sun 
remained free from spots until the 16th 
of January. If this discovery of the 
relation between the comets and solar 
spots should be confirmed, it will be of 
some importance ; for since the obser- 
vations of Herschel, many astronomers 
have remarked that the spots on the 
sun had a real influence upon our tem- 
perature. 

‘The second remark of M. de Biela is. 
that on the night of the 22d and 23d 
of January, the comet, besides its tail, 
which extended from the side opposite 
to the sun, had a second turned towards 
that luminary. These two tails were 
not precisely opposite to each other. 
but formed an obtuse angle. M. de 
Biela, who is certain that in this there 
was no optical illusion, either from the 
instrument or the eye of the observer. 
thinks that the most rational explana- 
tion of the second tail is, that the Co- 
met, like many other meteors, left be- 
hind it a luminous trace over its pas- 
sage, and that this second tail indicates 
the path that the comet had just passed 
over. This luminous track was neither 
as brilliant nor as extended as the true 
tail opposite the sun. It was observed 
only on the 22d, 25th, and 27th of Jan- 
uary.—Rev. Encyc. Mat 1824. 
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BaLte.—Rural School.—A number of 
jhilanthropists of our town have united 
in founding an agricultural school for 
jor boys. The number of pupils will 
* from 12 to 20, and the direction of 
them will be confided to a pupil of the re- 
spectable Vehrliof Hofwyl. This school 
will form the fourth of the kind estab- 
lished in Switzerland. The three oth- 
eys are Hofwyl, canton of Bern; 
Blaishof, canton of Zurich; Carra, 
anton of Geneva.—Idem. 


Increase in the quantity of Rain.—M. 
Flauguergues of Viviers, who has for 
forty-seven years carefully observed 
the quantity of rain that fell, has re- 
marked, by taking periods of ten years, 
that the quantity of rain is continually 
increasing, and also the annual num- 
ber of rainy and cloudy days, not only 
at Viviers, but throughout the south of 
France. 


Valuable Relic.—Rarely has _ the 
death of an enemy produced such feel- 
ings as were produced by the untimely 
fate of Major Anpre, adjutant-general 
of the British army, that amiable and 
vallant, though unfortunate officer, who 
was executed at Orangetown, or Tap- 
pan, N. Y. on the 2d of October, 1780. 
Floods of tears were elicited from the 
officers and soldiers who witnessed that 
lamentable occurrence; a universal 
sadness pervaded our army throughout 
the country; and the martial spirit of 
the nation seemed lost in a unanimous 
and heartfelt commiseration. 

While this unhappy young man was 
confined in his guard-room, previously 
io his execution, he occupied the most 
of his time in writing ; but occasionally 
endeavoured to relieve the anxiety of 
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his mind by sketching with a pencil or 


pen—an art which he possessed in a 
high degree. A little sketch, taken by 
him at that time, has been preserved 
among some other papers by a worthy 
citizen of this town, (New-Haven,) 
who was an officer of the revolution. 
This sketch exhibits a person of a 
youthful countenance and graceful fig- 
ure, sitting in an easy and commanding 
attitude, with the left arm extended 
over the back of his chair, while the 
right arm rests on a table or stand, on 
which are observed an ink-stand with a 
pen. Itis a hasty sketch, taken on a 
small scale, with a pen ; but is sufficient- 
ly expressive of skill in the art, and 
the face, particularly, is in a more 
masterly and spirited style than is com- 
mon in amateur performances. From 
the facts in our possession, we cannot 
entertain a doubt that it is a genuine 
sketch from the pen of Major Andre ; 
and we have reason to believe that it 
is designed to represent himself. This 
belief is strengthened by the thoughtful 
expression, air, and apparent age of the 
figure. Exact resemblance of counte- 
nance could not reasonably be expect- 
ed, as this exactness would rarely be 
produced, even by professional artists. 
with an implement like a pen, the lines 
of which must be executed at once, and 
cannot be erased. 

There are many considerations which, 
it is presumed, will excite a general 
interest in this sketch: and we are hap- 
py to state that this valuable relic is 
now in the hands of Messrs. N. & S. S. 


Jocelyn, engravers, of this city, from: 


whose well known skill we doubt not 
that the public will soon be favoured 
with an accurate fac simile of the ori: 
ginal, 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RELIGIOUS. 
‘or Christian Missions. An Oration, 
delivered by appointment of the Board 
vi Missions, in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, on Mon- 
day evening, May 23, 1825. By Wil- 
liam Craig Brownlee, D. D. of Basking 
Ridge. Philadelphia. 





Essays on some of the first princi- 
ples of Metaphysics, Ethics, and The- 
ology. By Asa Burton, D. D. Pastor 
of Christ in Thet- 
pp. 414, 8vo. Port- 


of the Church 
ford, Vermont. 
land, 
Redeeming the Time ; a Sermon by 
the Rev. Samuel M. Emerson, Pastor 
of a Church in Manchester. 
Discussion of Universalism: or. 2 
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Defence of Orthodoxy against the 
Heresy of Universalism, as advocated 
by Mr. Abner Kneeland, in the Debate 
in the Universalist Church, Lombard- 
street, July, 1824, and in his various 
Publications, as also in those of Mr. 
Ballou and others. By W. L. McCalla. 
Philadelphia. 

A Brief Outline of the Evidences of 
the Christian Religion. By Archibald 
Alexander, Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology, in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy? 
Jun. of Massachusetts: by his son, Jo- 
siah Quincy. 8vo. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. 

A Polyglot Grammar of the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, Latin, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German 
Languages, reduced to one Common 
Rule of Syntax, &c. with an extensive 
Index, intended to simplify the Study 
of the Languages. By Samuel Bar- 
nard. 8vo. pp. 312. New-York. 
Wilder & Campbell. 
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The History of New-England, froy, 
1630 to 1649. By John Winthrop, 
first Governor of Massachusetts, With 
Notes by James Savage, with an ele. 
gant Engraving of the Author. Vol, J. 
8vo. Price $3. Boston. 

A Particular Account of the Battle 
of Bunker, or Breed’s Hill, on the 17th 
of June, 1775. By a Citizen of Boston. 
8vo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, 
and Co. 

An Oration delivered at Concord. 
April the Nineteenth, 1825. By Ed- 
ward Everett. 8vo. Boston. Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, & Co. 

A History of the Political and Mil- 
itary Events of the Late War between 
the United States and Great Britain. 
By Samuel Perkins, Esq. 8vo. pp. 512. 
New-Haven. SS. Converse. 

The Pleasures of Friendship, and 
other Poems. By Dr. James M‘Henry. 
12mo. Philadelphia. A. R. Poole. — 

The Journal of Madame [Knight and 
the Rev. Mr. Buckingham, from the 
original Manuscripts. Written in 1704 
and 1710. 12mo. pp.129. New-York. 
Wilder & Campbell. 
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AMERICAN SUNDAY ScHoot Unton.- 
The Report presented to the society at 
its first annual meeting, May 24th, at 
Philadelphia, states that besides its two 
periodical publications, the Am. 8. S. 
Magazine and the Teacher’s Offering, 
the Board have published during the 
vear, 42,500 Reward books, 51,000 
Tracts, 10,000 copies of the Decalogue, 
500 Minute books, 4,000 Catechisms, 
10,000 Christian Almanacs, 10,000 
Spellirg books, 726,000 Tickets, 25,000 
Hymn books, 1,000 Plan of proceeding, 
2,000 Hymns in ‘sheets, 650 Receiving 
books, 11,000 Alphabetical cards, and 
3,500 copies of the seventh Annual 
Report of the Sunday and Adult School 
Union; amounting in all to 1,082,650 
Books, Tracts, and Tickets. The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of that part of the 
report which relates to 


SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Maine and Vermont. 


SUNDAY 


The Society 


has no auxiliaries in these states. The 
Directors, however, have a missionary 


now labouring in Vermont, and expec! 
the happiest results from his exertions 
and services. 

New-Hampshire. At a meeting ot 
the General Association of New-Hamp- 
shire, on the 9th of September, the 
rirst State Sunday School Union in 
this country was organized ; and a com- 
mittee for each of the seven counties o! 
the state, was appointed to carry the 
plan into effect. 

Massachusetts. The Society have 
one auxiliary in the town of Salem, con- 
sisting of 6 schools, 128 teachers, and 
630 scholars. In Newburyport Sab- 
bath schools were established in 1817, 
and now contain 780 scholars under the 
care of 96 teachers. A report from 
Boston states that there are in that city, 
23 schools, containing 2,100 scholars 
under the care of 300 teachers. Of the 
scholars, 14 have professed religion 
within the last three months, and two 
are in a course of preparation for the 
holy office. An auxiliary state Union 
is about to be formed in Boston. 
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Rhode-Island. This state contains 
, considerable number of schools, but 
there are none in connexion with this 
Society except four in the town of Pro- 
vidence, containing 621 scholars. In 
the month of November last, six schools 
were established by the minister of 
Warwick, in that place and its vicin- 
ity: containing upwards of 500 scho- 
lars; and there is reason to expect the 
spee edy formation of an auxiliary State 
| nionin Rhode-Island. 

Connecticut. A Sunday School Un- 
ion, embracing the whole state, was 
organized in Connecticut a few months 
since, and forms the second State Union 
in connexion with this Society. It al- 
ready numbers 30 auxiliaries, 

New-York. Ten Societies in this 
state have become auxiliary to the 
American Sunday School Union during 
the past year. These ten adkiliavies 
have under their care 170 schools, em- 
bracing 1,887 teachers, and 12,786 
scholars. 

New-Jersey. In this state there are 
i6 auxiliaries, 30 of which report 100 
schools, 1,072 teachers, and 8,014 scho- 
lars. In Somerville about 100 young 
persons have been united to the church, 
who were either as teachers or scholars 
connected with the Sabbath schools of 
the congregation ; and it is stated that 
the know ledge i imparted in these schools 
wasa great means in the hands of the 
Lord of enlightening society generally, 
and preparing the way for the great 
revival of 1822, when upwards of 200 
persons were added to the church. Of 
a single school in Newark, it is said, 
that within the last six months, 25 
teachers, and 20 scholars have become 
hopefully pious. 

Pennsylvania. In this state there 
are 170 auxiliaries, and 397 schools 
under the care of the society, contain- 
ing 3,742 teachers, and 28,228 scholars, 
in the city of Philadelphia alone, there 
are 8,453 scholars, of whom 7,499 be 
iong to this Society. 

Delaware. This state reports 15 
auxiliaries, embracing 27 schools, 189 
teachers, and 1736 scholars. Sunday 
schools in this state, by legislative pro- 
vision, receive twenty cents a year for 
each white scholar. 

‘Maryland. In Maryland there are 
14 auxiliaries with 41 schools, 591 
teachers, and 3,096 scholars. ‘There 
are also many flourishing Sunday 
schools in Maryland, not connected 
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with the American Sunday School Un- 


ion. 

Virginia. Thisstate has 24 auxilia- 
ries, embracing 45 schools, 476 teach- 
ers, and 3,476 scholars. The Board 
have a missionary now labouring in this 
state. 

North Carolina. tn North Carolina 
the Board have 9 auxiliaries, 37 schools. 
289 teachers, and 2,292 ichuhars. 

Soult Carolina. This state reports 
4 auxiliaries, 21 schools, 189 teachers. 
and 1,311 scholars. 

Georgia. In Franklin county there 
is one auxiliary containing 14 schools, 
124 teachers, and $11 acholave. Meas- 
ures have been taken to form a “* Geor- 
gia Sunday School Union,” auxiliary to 
this Society. 

Alabama. Alabama has one auxilia~ 
ry, from which no report has been re- 
ceived. 

Mississipp?. In this state there are 
2 auxiliaries, containing three schools, 
24 teachers, and 163 scholars. In 2 
school at Natchez, of 14 teachers, seven 
have become hopefully pious during the 
last year. 

Louisiana. Was no auxiliary. 

Tennessee. Has two auxiliaries, three 
schools, 36 teachers, and 281 scholars. 

Kentucky. Reports four auxiliaries, 
77 teachers, and 641 scholars. There 
is a prospect of the speedy formation of 
a State Union in Kentucky. 

Ohio. Has 5 auxiliaries, 15 schools, 
208 teachers, and 1,440. scholars. 
Seven new auxiliaries have also recent- 

ly been established by a missionary in 
the employ of the Board. In Cincin- 
nati, a town of 13,000 inhabitants, there 
are & schools and 900 scholars. 

Indiana. Reports one auxiliary, 16 
teachers, and 13-- scholars. 

VWissourt and T[llinois. A general 
Sunday Union for these two states was 
organized at St. Louis on the 6th of 
March. This Union embraces 56 
schools, 188 teachers, and 1,567 scho- 

lars. 

I‘lorida. \n this territory, measurés 
have been taken to establish an auxilia- 
ry socie ty. 

Michigan Territory. Has one aux- 
iliary, 18 teache rs, and 143 scholars ; 
and from the zeal of its patrons, there 
is every reason to expect a large in- 
crease. 

District of Columbia. Reports 3 
auxiliaries embracing 26 schools, 437 
teachers, and 2,605 scholars. 
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From a comparison of all the reports, 
it appears that there are now in connex- 
ion with the Society, 321 auxiliaries, 
1150 schools, 11,295 teachers, and 
82,697 scholars. ‘The whole number of 
teachers and scholars who have become 
hopefully pious during the year, cannot 
be accurately asc ertained, but the 
Board say they ‘have ascertained that 
more than two thousand of the teachers 
and one thousand of the scholars, be- 
longing to their schools, have joined 
the church since their connexion with 
these institutions. The number of Sun- 
day scholars in our country, not con- 
nected with the American Sunday 
School Union, according to the estimate 
of the Directors, is about 45,000 ; 
which, added to the 82,000 under their 
care, made a total of 127,000 Sunday 
scholars in the United States. 

British America. Montreal is the 
seat of a Sunday School Union, which 
proposes to extend its influence over 
both the Canadas, and there are already 
4,000 scholars; chiefly belonging to 
this establishment. In the province of 
Nova Scotia there is a Sunday School 
Union of 458 scholars; and the schools 
of Newfoundland number not less than 
858 ; besides which, there are in Brit- 
ish America other schools, containing, 
together with those which have been 
mentioned, about 7,000 scholars. 

West Indies. The whole number of 
Sunday scholars in the West Indies is 
estimated at 9,000. Through theageney 
ofan American clergyman in ilayti, 
Sunday schools have been very recent- 
ly founded at several places on the isl- 
and. 

South America. At Puenos Ayres, a 
Sunday school, which has becn in ope- 
ration since March last, lias been suppli- 


ed with books from the Depository of 


the American Sunday School Union. 

Europe. In Great Britain and Ire- 
land there are 74,614 
teachers, and 512,305 scholars. Onthe 
continent of Europe there are only 
about 10,000 Sunday scholars. j 

sia. ‘There are many Sunday 
schools established by missionaries on 
this continent and iis and the 
number of scholars is estimated at net 
less than 15,000. 

Africa. Tiere are Sunday schools 
at Liberia, Sierra Leone, Capetown, 
and the vicinity, andin the African 
Islands, containing in all about 3,000 
scholars. 


Australasia. 
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South Wales and Yan Dieman’s lang 
several Sunday schools, supposed to con- 
tain about 1000 scholars. 

Polynesia. The Sunday schools es- 
tablished by the missionaries in the 
Society and Sandwich islands contain 
about 1500 scholars. 

As the result of the whole, it appear: 
that the number of scholars in all the 
Sabbath schools in the world is about 
ONE MILLION. 


THE Massacnusetts Maissronary 
SociETY held its annual meeting at 
Boston, on the 24th of May. The re 
port states, “* that 25 missionaries had 
been employed in the course of the las: 
year, the term of whose labours amount. 
ed to more than 300 weeks, or six 
years; that several revivals of relj- 
gion had taken place under their la- 
bours ; that more than seventy had 
been admitted to the churches, and 
more than one hundred hopefully 
brought to the knowledge of the truth, 
The expenditures of the Society amount- 
ed to more than $2,400; its income 
from every source over $2,000 ; leaving 
the Society in debt for the services per 
formed the last year, about £300.” 


Tne AMERICAN Tract Society ar 
Boston, held its eleventh annual meet- 
ing in that city, on the 25th of May. 

** "he number of Tracts published by 
the Seciety in the year ending in Ma, 

622, was 255,500; the next year. 
470,000 ; the next year, 770,000 ; the 
last year, 928,500; making the whole 
number published by the Society in 
clevyen years, 5,146,000. 

* ‘There have been printed the pasi 
year, thirteen new Tracts in the Firs 
Series, which now embraces 177 num- 
bers, and eighteen numbers in the series 
for Sabbath Schools. Of the First Se- 
ries, 2,950 volumes have the past year 
been bound, and of the Sabbath School 
Series, 475 volumes. The Proceedings 
of the First Ten Years, a volume of 216 
pages, has been printed in an edition 0: 
1,500 copies; 15,000 copies of the 
Aimerican ‘Tract Magazine have heer 
put in circulation; and about 50,000 
copies of the Christian Almanac. 

‘Twenty-two new Depositories 0! 
Tracts have been established, making 
the whole number now depending on 
the Society for supplies of Tracts, 131 : 
85,000 pages of Tracts have been dis- 
tributed gratuitously. The Society has 


recogvised the past ycar 141 new Ats- 











Jiaries, making the whole number from 
which donations have been received 
304. More than 100 others have been 
reported to the Committee as formed. 
During the year, 136 persons have been 
constituted life members, making the 
whole number of life members about 
300. The Society has received the past 
vear, donations, $4,735.91; and for 
‘Tracts sold, premium on Christian Al- 
manac, &c. $6,066.52. Total re- 
ceipts, 10,802 dollars 43 cents. Amount 
now due from the Society 1,683 dollars, 
1@ cents. 

The Society unanimously agreed to 
become a Branch of the National So- 
riety at New-York. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHurcH.—The sta- 
tistical table of the Presbyterian 
Church, prepared by order of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, enrols 13 synods—82 
presbyteries—1021 ministers—173 li- 
centiates—193 candidates—693 vacant 
congregations—946 congregations sup- 
plied—1639 congregations—8666 com- 
municants added last year, and by 761 
congregations which have reported— 
103,541 communicants reported from 
932 congregations. 

Baptisms—1709 adults in 439 con- 
sregations——9730 infants in 818 con- 
cregations. 

The Board of Missions, which is 
ihe organ of this body to the destitute 
regions of our church and country, has 
heen doing much the last year for our 
irontier territory and western settle- 
ments. It has employed 52 Missiona- 
vies in different states. In New-York, 
3; in New-Jersey, 1 ; in Pennsylvania, 
+ on the Peninsula, 2; in —— 

; in Ohio, 5 ; in Kentucky, 1 ; in In- 
Pty in Iilinois,3; in Michigan 
territory, 1; in Missouri,4; in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, 1; in Alabama, 
9; In West Florida, 1; in East Flori- 
da, 1; in South Carolina, 1; in North 
Carolina, 1. 


AmeRIcAN CoLonrzATION SociETy. 
~The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, the General Synod of 
the Reformed Dutch Church, the Epis- 
copal Convention of Virginia, and, we 
believe, several other eunlenieation! bo- 
dies, have commended the Colonization 
Society tothe patronage of their church- 
es. They particularly recommend the 


— up of collections on the 4th of 
Why 
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Mariners’ Macazine.—-The “Socie- 
ty for promoting the Gospel among 
Seamen,” and “ Bethel Union of New- 
York,” have lately commenced a weck- 
ly paper with the above title. It is ed- 
ited by the Rev. John Truair, and, judg- 
ing from the nnmbers we have seen, is 
well conducted. We select from a late 
number the following facts: 


Marine Institutions. —There are now 
in the world seventy Bethel Unions; 
thirty-three Marine Bible Societies ; 
and fifteen Churches and Floating Cha- 
pels devoted to the interests of seamen; 
and there are more than two millions of 
seamen inthe world. What an immense 
disproportion between the demand for 
religious instruction and the means of 


supply ! 


Effects of preaching to Seamen.—Iin 
little more than one year about twenty 
masters of vessels have become hope- 
fully pious. They date their first reli- 
gious impressions at the Mariners’ 
Church! Who can calculate the sum 
of good which these men may be the 
instruments of effecting in reforming 
the manners and morals of seamen? 
How many more of the thousands who, 
during the year, have attended this 
church, have been happily benefited, 
it is impossibie, from the changing na- 
ture of their employment, to ascertain. 


What says Fact ?—In the last An- 
nual Report of the Marine Bible Soci- 
ety ofacertain port, it was stated that 

790 ships, having 6,100 men on board, 
would have proceeded to sea without a 
single copy of the scriptures, but for 
the timely bounty of the Society! It 
is gratifying to learn that many of these 
men have since acknowledged their in- 
debtedness to the donations of this So- 
ciety for a happy change in their moral 
characters. 


Professor Griscom, in his “ Tour in 
Europe,” states that he found an Ame- 
rican sailor in the hospital at Mar- 
seilles, reading with fixed attention, a 
Bible which he received from the Ma- 
rine Bible Society in New-York. 


AMERICAN Asyitum AT HARTFORD. 
—F'rom the ninth Report.—* It will be 
recollected by those who have read the 
Reports of the last two years, that no 
small exertions have been made, ant 
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expenses incufred, for the sake of in- 
troducing mechanical employments 
among the pupils.x—During the past 
year, the experiment has been fairly 
begun. Of its results, in a pecuniary 
point of view, the Directors cannot yet 
speak with certainty ; though they 
have great reason-to fear, from various 
causes which were stated in the last Re- 
port, that this department will have to 
be conducted, at more or less sacrifice 
of expense to the Asylum. 

“Its advantages, however, are so 
great, in preserving habits of industry 
among the pupils, and in qualifying 
them to obtain a livelihood, that it is 
by no means the intention of the Di- 
rectors, either to abandon or neglect 
it; on the contrary, they have lately 


sade provisions for the enlargement of 


its sphere of operation; while the loss 
sustained is abundantly compensated by 
the gratifying spectacle of beholding 
the cheerful assiduity with which the 
pupils devote themselves to manual la- 
bour, and by the reflection, that they 
are thus preparing themselves for fu- 
ture usefulness in life. 

* The readiness with which the pu- 
pils have engaged in the mechanical 


department, considering that many of 


them are quite young, is remarkable. 

* During the past year there have 
been, though not all at the same time, 
forty-two male pupils ia the Asylum. 
All of these with the exception of five, 
have been employed a few hours daily, 
in learning atrade. In one shop, more 
immediately under the direction of Myr. 
Brace, the Overseer, there have been 
thirteen engaged in joiner’s and cabi- 
net-maker’s work, and three in that of a 
cooper. In the cutler’s shop, under 
the direction of a pupil, a very skilful 
and ingenious workinan, four have been 
receiving instruction from him in his 
trade. Fifteen have been employed in 
the shoemaker’s shop, of whom two, 
themselves skilled in the trade, have 
been teaching the rest.—One pupil has 
been learning the trade of a tailor in the 
city. 

* Of the five who have not been en- 

gaged in mechanical employments, one 
preferred to aid in certain parts of the 
outdoor work of the Asylum; two be- 
long to families which reside in the city 
of Hartford ; 
his friends, had other prospects and 
pursuits before him in life ; while one 
was prevented by bodily infirmity. 
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‘The temalte pupils devote, also, » 
certain portion of time, daily, to usefy! 
manual employment, Many of then 
are engaged in binding shoes, for which, 
they receive a compensation equal ty 
their labour, which, though not a eres; 
deal, aids them somewhat in procurine 
some articles of clothing and of person- 
al convenience. 

‘The hours of work are so arranged 
as not to interfere with the business ot 
instruction; on the contrary, it has 
been thought, that, since mechanica) 
cmployments have been introduced, the 
intellectual progress of the pupils has. 
at least, been as great as before. 

‘In the month of January last, Com- 
missioners appointed by the States of 
Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Maine, met, in Hartford, to 
inquire into the state of the Asylum, as 
it respects its funds, and the instruc- 
tion, treatment, and employment of the 
pupils, and to ascertain the terms and 
conditions upon which the Deaf and 
Dumb, who might be sent to the 4sy- 
lum by those States, could be received. 

“It will be recollected by those who 
are familiar with the history and _pro- 
gress of the Asylum, that, very soon 
alter its establishment, the State o! 
Massachusetts, without any solicitation 
on the part of the Directors, entered 
into arrangements with them, and 
made provision for the support and edu- 
cation of a number of her indigent 
Deaf and Dumb at the Asylum, for » 
succession of years, the term of which: 
is not yet expired. This took place 
before Maine becaine a distinct State. 

** The example of Massachusetts wa: 
afterwards followed by New-Hamp- 
shire, which, to this time, has continued 
to make an annual appropriation for 
the maintenance of a certain number 
of pupils at the Asylum. 

“ The State of Vermont had the sub- 
ject of providing some means ow the 
education of her Deaf and Dumb una 
consideration ; an agent app ven d by 
the Governor to collect information had 
visited the Asylum, and some corres- 
pondence, afterwards, between him and 
its officers, had taken place. 

“ The State of Maine, too, had had 
communications with the Officers of the 
Asylum on the same subject. 

“ Under these circumstances, and. 


ler 


especially as the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, at its session in June 1824. 
jiad appointed Commissioners to cot 











‘or with the Government of the Asylum 
at Hartford, and ascertain on what 
rerms pupils from that State could be 
received, the Directors thought, that 
‘heir correspondence and negotiations 
with these several States, could be 
brought to the most speedy and satisfac- 
‘ory result, by each of them sending 
Commissioners, to assemble at Hart- 
ford at the same time, and confer with 
ihe Directors on the subject. 

“This course, therefore, was pro- 
posed to those States, and, on their 
part, most readily adopted. 

« At the conference which took place 
between the Commissioners and the 
Directors, a full exposition was made 
of the condition of the Asylum, its man- 
agement, its funds, its resources, its 
expenditures, and its prospects. 

“ The deliberations and proceedings 
were marked with the most entire re- 
ciprocal confidence, and the effects 
thatare likely to follow we cannot but 
consider as highly auspicious to the gen- 
eral interests of the Deaf and Dumb. 

‘“ The terms* proposed to the above 
mentioned States, and, also, to any oth- 
erin the Union which may see fit to 
make provision for their indigent Deaf 
and Dumb, at the Asylum, and also to 
indigent individuals, will be seen from 
the copy of the proceedings of the 
Board of Directors, on the subject an- 
nexed to this Report. 

“ We think we are perfectly safe in 
saying, that after a very minute and 
full investigation, the Commissioners 
were satisfied that the terms proposed 
by the Asylum were such as would ena- 
ble it to do the most good, and in the 
nost effectual way, to the Deaf and 
Dumb of our common country. 

‘On this principle the Directors of 
the Asylum have ever acted, and will 
still continue to act; deeming it their 
sacred duty, as they are chiefly indebt- 
ed for their funds to the munificence of 
the General Government, so to manage 
their resources, and conduct the Insti- 
tution placed under their care, that its 
benefits may be communicated in the 
inost equal and impartial manner to ev- 
ery State in the Union that may wish to 
participate in them.” 


Messrs. BRIGHAM AND PARVIN.— 
l‘rom several brief communications 
o Mr. Brigham and Mr. Parvin, of 


_ * Theterms are $115 a yeur for tui- 
‘ton. beard, fuel. stationarv, &c 
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different dates, we collect a few parti- 
culars. The first extracts are from a 
letter of Mr. Brigham, dated at Buenos 
Ayres, Sept. 10, 1824, 

An act has just passed the junta, for 
appropriating $12,000 per annum for 
educating young men of the province 
in foreign schools. Some will proba- 
bly be sent to Europe, others to our 
own country. The plan isa noble one, 
as these young men will probably bring 
home much valuable learning, and help 
to remove that prejudice against fo- 
reigners, which this people too common- 
ly have. 

A Catholic clergyman, who is desti- 
ned for a Greek Professor in the Uni- 
versity, has just begun to study Greek 
with Mr.Parvin. This is agratifying cir- 
cumstance, as it shows the waning of 
their superstition in regard to Protes- 
tant teachers. I hope, too, that his in- 
timacy with Mr. Parvin, which must 
g¢row out of their present relation, will 
be productive of good. The govern- 
ment have incontemplation the estab- 
lishment of both Greek and English 
professorships in the University before 
many years. All this augurs well, both 
for the cause of liberty and pure reli- 
gion,—tor both liberty and religion re- 
joice in the light, and in free investiga- 
ton. 

Mr. Brigham left Buenos Ayres for 
Chili about the 20th of October, and in 
fourteen days arrived at Mendoza. 
where he spent a little time. On the 
way he distributed a considerable num- 
ber of Testaments, some of which, at. 
least, he had reason to believe would 
be read. From Mendoza he writes, 
under date of Noy. 13: 

1 brought between fifty and sixty 
Testaments to this place, a part of 
which [ have already distributed, and 
think I shall soon dispose of the whole, 
either by sale or gratuitously. I think 
I shall visit San Juan, and take part of 
them thither. I have very little fear 
of distributing them in any of these 
places. Many of the clergy of the 
best standing are increasingly liberal, 
and treat me with much kindness. 
They are quite inquisitive as to the na- 
ture of our religious system; and I al- 
ways explain it with frankness, and 
point out its good effects upon our soci- 
ety. 

I have also, in this place, become ac- 
quainted with many of the young men, 
who are burning republicans, and have 
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great Curiosity to know the nature of 
our government, colleges, &c.—a curi- 
osity which I love togratify. There is 
no calculating the good which is to be 
done here by conversation ; and on no 
subject is it easier to converse than on 
religion,—its true nature, its perver- 
sions, and the importance of its free 
toleration. | 

Before leaving Mendoza, Mr. Brig- 
ham had sold nearly fifty Spanish Bi- 
bles at a good price. 

The schools which Mr. Thompson es- 
tablished two years ago in Santiago de 
Chili, had become extinct, and there 
was little prospect of immediately in- 
troducing one similar to that of Mr. 
Parvin at Buenos Ayres. 

In relation to the distribution of the 
Scriptures at Buenos Ayres, a letter 
from Mr. Parvin, written in January 
last, contains the following para- 
graph: 

The Bibles and Testaments which 
we brought out with us have nearly all 
been disposed of. A few days ago, in 
consequence, I presume, of a suggestion 
from the Philadelphia Bible Society, I 
received a communication, accompa- 
nied with 250 Spanish Bibles, from the 
British and Foreign Bible Scciety. 1 
have on hand, besides, about 600 Span- 
ish Testaments, which individuals in 
Boston have requested me to sell for 
ihem. I have a prospect of sending 
a number of Bibles and Testaments in- 
to the interior. There is reason to 
hope that I shall be able to dispose of 
all the copies which I have on hand, 
before a very long time. I am selling 
them at cost. 

From another letter, dated February 
23, we learn that the cause of Christian 
toleration appeared to be gaining 
ground. The subject had been recent- 
ly discussed anew in the public papers. 
The government had published a de- 
cree, in which emigrants, coming to 
settle in the interior, were promised 
the enjoyment of their wonted reli- 
gious privileges. A treaty with the 
British government secured to its Pro- 
testant subjects the right (on making 
application) of building churches and 
holding meetings. Mr. Parvin was in- 
formed, on good authority, that the 
same privilege would be extended to 
Americans; and adds, ‘“‘I see no rea- 
son to doubt that, if application should 
immediately be made to government to 
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{Juny, 
build a Protestant church here, it 
would be granted.” 


BisxLe Society oF CoLtompra.—The 
first meeting of the Bible Society of the 
Republic of Colombia, was held in the 
chapel of the University at Santa Fe de 
Bogota, on the 4thof April. Don Pedro 
Gaul, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was elected President of the 
Society, and the other officers were 
chosen from among the principal officers 
of state, and the professors in the Uni- 
versity. Resolutions were passed to 
print, in the form of a pamphlet, the 
speeches made at the meeting, the 
Rules and Regulations of the Institu- 
tion, a list of the Subscribers, and the 
transactions of the Society.—The es- 
tablishment of a Bible Society under 
such happy auspices in the heart of a 
country so lately subject to despotic 
tyranny and popish thraldom, is one of 
those events which calls for the devout 
gratitude of Christians, and should be 


an incentive to perseverance in every 
good work.—NV. Y. Obs. 


SociETY FoR Promotine RE IGious 
Inquiry IN IRELAND.—A Society has 
recently been formed in Ireland under 
this title, the object of which is to as- 
certain and make known the nature, 
extent, and influence of the doctrines 
and practices which prevail among the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland ; to com- 
pare such doctrines and practices with 
the written word of God ; and to assist 
in forwarding public and private dis- 
cussion on the differences between the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Church- 
es, particularly on the right of the laity 
to the unrestricted reading of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Society is likewise to 
combine with these, its peculiar objects, 
the dissemination of the great and fun- 
damental doctrines and duties of Chris- 
tianity ; and to endeavour, by exciting 
and encouraging the friends of true re- 
ligion, to aid in hastening on the spirit- 
ual reformation of Ireland. It is con- 
ducted by a committee of 21 members. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR~ 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
In the Month of May. 

To the American Education Society. 
$1,188.82. To the American Board ot 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
$3,593.80. To the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, $6,185.79. To the 
American Jews Society, $2,022. 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


April 28.—-The Rey. Wituiam J. 
BrapForp, and the Rey. LuTHER 
CLARK, as evangelists, by the Presby- 
tery of North River. Sermon by the 
Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, of Smith- 
field. 

June 15.—The Rev. Wiii1aAM Mitcu- 
ELL (installed) Pastor of the Congrega- 
tioal Church and Society at New- 
town, Conn. Sermon by the Rev. 
Joel Hawes, of Hartford. 

June 15.—The Rev. Setu Buss, 
over the Congregational Church and 
Society at Jewett City, Conn. Sermon 
by the Rey. Professor Fitch, of Yale 
College. 

June 1.—The Rey. Noaun Emerson, 
over the Church in Baldwin, Me. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Reuben Emerson, of 
Reading, Mass. 

June 14.—-The Rey. Matruras Brvu- 
pN, (installed) Pastor of the Church in 
Bleecker-street, New-York. Sermon by 
the Rey. Dr. Spring. 


May 25.—The Rev. Samurn W. 
Bracke (installed) Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Utica, N. Y. 
Sermon by the Rev. Professor Lansing, 
of the Theological Seminary at Au- 
burn. 

May 25.—The Rev. Puinenas Bonn, 
to the pastoral care of the First Baptist 
Church in Steuben. 

May 11.—The Rev. Hart Tarcorr 
(installed) at Warren, Conn. colleague 
pastor with the Rev. Peter Starr. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Joel Hawes, of Hart- 
ford. 

June 8.—The Rev. Wiruiam C. 
KNIFFEN, Pastor of the Church in Read- 
ing, Conn. 

June 9.—The Rev. IrHamar P1x1s- 
BURY and Rev. ALBERT JUDSON, were 
ordained as Evangelists in the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New-York. 
Sermon by the Rey. Dr. M‘Auley: 








PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


GovERNOR Troup, inhislate message 
‘o the legislature of Georgia, speaks of 
slavery in the following ‘ high-minded’ 
terms. After informing the legislature 
that their feelings since their last meet- 
ing had been “ outraged by officious and 
impertinent intermeddlings with their 
domestic concerns ;” meaning the res- 
olution of Mr. King in the senate, and 
the “ doctrines maintained by the attor- 
ney general,” in reference, we suppose 
lo the unconstitutional law of South 
Carolina respecting free black mari- 
ners—and having hinted at the proba- 
bility of Congress openly “ lending it- 
self to a combination of fanatics for the 
destruction of every thing valuable in 
the southern country ;”’ Governor 
Troup proceeds— 

‘One movement of Congress unre- 
sisted by you, and all is lost. ‘Tempo- 
rize no longer—make known your res- 
olution that this subject shall not be 
touched by them but at their peril— 
but for its sacred guaranty by the con- 
stitution, we never would have become 
parties to that instrument—at this mo- 
ment you would not make yourselves 


parties to any Constitution without it~ 
of course you will not be a party to it 
from the moment the General Govern- 
ment shall make that movement. 

‘‘ If this matter be an evil, it is our 
own—if it be a sin, we can implore the 
forgiveness of it; to remove it we ask 
not either their sympathy or assistance 
-—-it may be our physical weakness—it 
is our moral strength. If, like the 
Greeks and Romans, the moment we 
cease to be masters we are slaves—we 
thenceforth minister like the modern 
Italians to the luxury and pleasures of 
our masters—poets, painters, musicians, 
and sculptors we may be—the moral 
qualities, however, which would make 
us fair partakers of the grandeur of a 
greatempire would be gone—we would 
stand stripped and desolate under a fer- 
vid sun, and upon a generous soil, a 
mockery to ourselves, and the very 
contrast of what with a little firmness 
and foresight, we might have been. £ 
entreat you therefore, most earnestly, 
now that it is not too late, to step forth, 
and having exhausted the argument, to 
stand by your arms.” 
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This part of the Governor’s message 
was referred to a committee, whose re- 
port breathes of the same pugnacious 
spirit, and in the same magnanimous 
strain glories in a resemblance to the an- 
cient republics in the worst feature of 
those heathen states. 

“Let our northern brethren then, if 
there is no peace in Union, if the com- 
pact has becoine too heavy to be longer 
borne, in the name of all the mercies 
find peace among themselves. Let 
them continue to rejoice in their self- 
righteousness ; let them bask in their 
own elysium, while they depict all south 
ofthe Potomac, as hideous reverse. As 
Athens, as Sparta, as Rome was, we 
will be ; they held slaves, we hold them. 
Let the North then form national roads 
for themselves, let them guard with 
tariffs their own interest, let them 
deepen their public debt until a high 
minded aristocracy shall rise out of it. 
‘We want none of these blessings. But 
in the simplicity of the patriarchal gov- 
ernment, we would still remain master 
and servant under our own vine and our 
own fig-tree, and confide for safety up- 
on Him, who of old time, looked down 
upon this state of things without wrath. 

‘“‘ Be it therefore resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Georgia in General Assembly 
met—That we concur most heartily in 
the sentiments on this subject, commu- 
nicated by his Excellency the Goy- 
ernor, that, “‘ having exhausted the ar- 
rument, we will stand by our arms,” 
‘“ and for the support of this determina- 
tion we mutually pledge to each other, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honour.” 

If proofs were wanted of the deba- 
sing effects of slavery, they are furnish- 
ed by these documents of Governor 
Troup and his committee. It is here 
officially declared—in terms which can- 
not be misconstrued—that it is a mon- 
strous evil, political and moral. But 
we forbear comment.—Slavery will 
terminate, in one form or another. The 
event is certain : a brute force always 
accumulating cannot always be re- 
strained ; and if He whose awful name 
the committee have profanely used to 
sanctify oppression, shall see fit to make 
the evil its own avenger and its own 
cure, the fierce and blind zeal of such 
men as Governor Troup and his asso- 








ciates is no doubt among the mean, 
preparatory to such an issue. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Bag. 
tle of Bunker Hill, was celebrated q, 
the 17th of June, and the corner-stone 
of a Monument in commemoration of 
that event laid, in the presence of many 
thousands of people. The procession 
was formed at the State House in Bos- 
ton, at 10 o’clock, and in ranks of six 
deep, extended from the State House to 
Charlestown bridge. It was composed 
in part, of the survivors of the battle. 
about forty in number, in eight ba- 
rouches, each wearing a badge,“ Bunker 
Hill, June 17, 1775”—-and some bearing 
the implements used in the fight. These 
were followed by between one and two 
hundred revolutionary officers and sol. 
diers. Arrived at the site of the mon- 
ument, the various sections of the pro- 
cession formed in squares around jt. 
when the stone was laid with masonic 
ceremonies, at which General Laray- 
ETTE assisted. In the cavity of the stone 
were deposited the official accounts of 
the battle by the Provincial Congress 
of Massachusetts Bay, and by Genera! 
Gage, specimens of old continental 
money, medals, newspapers, &c. and 2 
silver plate with the following 

Inscription. 

On the XVIL day of June. 
MDCCCXXY, at the request of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association. 
the Most Worshipful John Abbot. 
Grand Master of Masons in Massachu- 
setts, did, in the presence of Genera! 
LAFAYETTE, lay the corner stone of a 
Monument to testify the gratitude of 
the present generation to their Fathers. 
who on the 17th June, 1775, here fought 
in the cause of their country, and oi 
free institutions, the memorable Bat- 
TLE oF BuNKER Hitt, and with their 
blood vindicated for their posterity the 
privileges and happiness this land has 
since enjoyed. 


The ceremony of placing the corner 
stone being ended, the vast assembly 
moved to the north-eastern declivity ot! 
the hill, where ample seats in the form 
of an amphitheatre had been prepared 
for their accommodation, and where 
they attended to the address of the 
President of the Association, and to 
various other exercises appropriate © 
the occasion. 





